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LITERATURE. 


ON A BUST OF DANTE. 
py W W PARSONS. 


See, from this counterfeit of him 
Whom Arno shall remember long, 
How stern of lineament, how grim, 
The father was of Tuscan song. 

There but the burning sense of wrong, 
Perpetual care and scorn, abide ; 
Small friendship for the lordly throng ; 
Distrust of all the world beside. 





Faithful if this wan wr be, 

No dream his life was—but a fight ; 
Could any Beatrice see 

A lover in that anchorite ? 

To that cold Ghibeline’s gloomy sight 
Who could have guessed the visions came 
Of Beauty, veiled with heavenly light, 
In circles of eternal flame ? 


The lips as Cumm’s cavern close, 

The cheeks with fast and sorrow thin, 
The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declare a life whose course bath been 
Unsullied still, though still severe, 
Which, through the wavering days of sin, 
Kept itself icy-chaste and clear. 


Not wholly such his haggard look 

When wandering once, forlorn, he strayed, 
With no companion save his book, 

To Corvo’s hushed monastic shade ; 
Where, as the Benedictine laid 

Hie palm upon the pilgrim guest, 

The single boon for which he prayed 

The convent’s charity was rest.* 


Peace dwells not here—this rugged face. 
Betrays no spirit of repose ; 

The sullen warrior sole we trace, 

The marble man of many woes. 

Such was his mien when first arose 

The thought of that strange tale divine, 
When hell he pgopled with his foes, 

The scourge of many a guilty line. 


War to the last he waged with all 

The tyrant canker-worms of earth ; 

Baron and duke, in hold and hall, 

Cursed the dark hour that gave him birth ; 
He used Rome’s harlot for his mirth ; 
Plucked bare hypocrisy and crime ; 

But valiant souls of knightly worth 
Transmitted to the rolls of Time. 


O, Time! whose verdicts mock our own, 
The only righteous judge art thou ; 
That poor, old exile, sad and lone, 

Is Latium’s other Virgil now: 

Before his name the nations bow ; 

His words are parcel of mankind. 

Deep in whose hearts, as on his brow, 
The marks have sunk of Dante’s mind. 





GENERAL BOUNCE; 
OR, THE LADY AND THE LOCUSTS. 


CHAPTER V.—UNCLE BALDWIN. 


Newton Hollows and its Grounds—Bachelors’ Billets—The Heiress 
and her Companion— General Bounce—A Gentleman Farmer— The 
Ladies’ Club--A Woman’s Ideal. 


In an uapretending corner of the Guyville Guide and Midland-Coun- 
ties’ Directory, a few lines are devoted to inform the tourist that “ New- 
ton Hollows, post-town Guyville, in the Hundred of Cow-capers, is the 
seat of Major-General Bounce, &c. &c. &c. The lover of the picturesque 
obtains, from the neighbourhood of this mansion, a magnificent view, 
comprising no less than seventeen churches, a vast expanse of wood and 
meadow-land, the distant spires of Bubbleton, and the imposing outline of 
the famous Castle Guy.”’ Doubtless all these beauties might have been 
conspicuous, had the adventurous tourist chosen to climb one of the loft 
elms, with which the house was surrounded ; but from the altitude of hig 
Own stattre, he was obliged to content himself with a far less extensive 
landecape, seeing that the country was closely wooded and as flat as his 
hand. But Newton-Hollows was one of those sweet little places, self- 
contained and compact, that require no distant views, no shaggy scenery, 
“‘no reugh heath and rugged wood,” to enhance their charms. Magnifi- 
cent old timber, “the oak and the ash, and the bonny ivy-tree,” to sa 
nothing of elms and chesnuts, dotted the meadows ro | pastures, in whi 
the mansion was snugly ensconced. People driving up, or, rather, alo 
the level approach, were at a loss to make out where the farms end 
and the park began. Well-kept lawns, that looked as if they were fresh 
mown every morning, swept up to the drawing-room windows, opening 
to the ground; not a leaf was strewn on sward or gravel; not a weed, 
= even a daisy permitted to show its modest head, above the surface : 
ences for a rake, roller, or a gardener’s hat being left in a place where 
such instruments have no business, why the General would have made the 
jena 5 oe delinquent eat it, rake, roller; or “ wide-awake,” and dis- 
the 2 ree on the spot. No wonder the flower-garden, adjoining 
erit vend wath which again opened into the drawing-room, looked so 
ignorant ofthe memes, matures, ROMND Was 8 garden, and, though uterly 
every variety in his planting and treatment of plants, he liked to see 


: and i iva- 
tion; so a head-gardener and five subelte, no expense on their cultiva 


the Bubbleton and Guyville Horti Tns carried off all the prizes at 








* It is told of Dante that, when he was roami 
. ng o t " 
tain monastery, where he was met by one of the friars, whe blessed him, and 
« Pace’ esire ; to which the Weary stranger simply answered, 


culturals, and the General complained | 7 

















that he could never get a nosegay for his table, nor a bit of fruit for his | 
dessert, fit to eat. Yet were there worse “ billets” in this working world 
than Newton-Hollows. The Bubbleton “swells” and county dignitaries 
found it often “ suit their hunting arrangements,” to go, over-night, and 
dine with “old Bounce.” He would always “ put up a hack for you,”’ 
than which no effort of hospitality makes a man more Seccwedie popular, 
in a hunting-country ; his dinners, his Indian dishes, his hot pickles, 
his dry champagne, his wonderful claret, (“not a head-ache in a hogs- 
head, Sir,” the General would oy with a frown of defiance,) were all ig 
keeping with the snug comfortable appearance of his dwelling, and the 
luxurious style which men who have served long in the army, and often 
been obliged to “ rough it,” know so well how toenjoy. Then there was 
no pretension about the thing whatever. The house though it ranged 
over a considerable extent of ground, particularly towards the offices, was 
only two stories high: “a mere cottage,” its owner called it ; but a cot- 
tage in which the apartments were all roomy and well-proportioned. In 
which enough “ married couples could be put up,” to farnish a very good- 
sized dinner-table, and the bachelors (we like to put in a word for our 
fellow-sufferers) were as comfortably accommodated as their more fortu- 
nate associates, who travelled with wives, imperials, cap-boxes, and ladies’ 
maids. 

It is a bad plan to accustom unmarried gentlemen to think they can 
do without their comforts: it makes them hardy and independent, and 
altogether averse to the coddling, and care, and confinement with which 
they expect to find matrimony abound. As we go through the world, in 
our desolate celibacy, we see the net spread in sight of many a bird, and 
we generally remark that the meshes which most surely entangle the 
game, are thoge of self-indulgence and self-applause. You must gild the 
wires and pop a lump of sugar between them, too, if you would have the 
captive flatter willingly into the cage. When young Ccelebs comes 
home from hanting or shooting, and has to divest himself of his clammy 
leathers or dirt-encumbered gaiters, in a room without a fire and with a 
cracked pane in the window, he takes no pleasure in his adornment, but 
hurries over his toilet, or, Lowry begins tosmoke. This should be 
avoided : we have known a quiet cigar do away with the whole effect of 
a bran-new pink-bonnet. But if, on the contrary, he finds a warm luxu- 
rious room, plenty of hot water, wax candles on the dressing-table, and 
a becoming looking-glass, the qu: lingers over the tie of its neckcloth, 
with a pleasing conviction that that is not halfa bad-looking fellow 
grinning opposite, and, moreover, that there is a “ deuced /oveable girl” 
down-stairs, who seems to be of the same opinion. So the thing works : 
vows are exchanged, trousseaux got ready, settlements drawn out, the 
lawyers thrive, and foolsare multiplied. Had Newton-Hollows belonged 
to a designing matron, instead of an unmarried general officer, it might 
have become a perfect mart for the exchanges of beauty and valour. 
Hunting men are, pretty usually, a marrying race, whether it be from 
daily habits of recklessness, a bold disregard of the adage which advises 
“ to look before you leap,” or a general thick-headedness and want of 


circumspection, the red-coated Nimrod falls an easy prey to any fair en- | the 


slaver, who may think him worth the trouble of subjection ; and for one 
alliance that has been negotiated in the stifling atmosphere of a London 
ball-room, twenty owe their existence to the fresh breezes, the hap-hazard 
events and surrounding excitement of the hunting field. 

General Bounce’s guests, as was natural in the country where he re- 
sided, were mostly men like mad Tom, 


Whose chiefest care 
Was horse to ride and weapon wear ; 


nor, like him, would they have objected to place gloves in their caps or 
carry any other favours, which might demonstrate their own powers of 
fascination, and their rank in the good graces of the heiress. Yes, there 
was an heiress now at Newton-Hollows. Popular as had always been 
the General’s hospitality, he was now besieged with hints, and advauces, 
and inuendos, having for their object an invitation to his house. Whata 
choice of scamps might he have had, all ready and willing to marry his 
niece, all anxious, if possible, to obtain even a peep of “ that little Miss 
Kettering; not yet out of the school-room, who is to have ever so man 
hundred thousand pounds, and over whom old Bounce keeps watch and 
ward, like a fiety dragon.” 

But the passing years have little altered Blanche’s sweet and simple cha- 
racter, though they have rounded her figure and added to her beauty. 
She is to “‘ come out” nextspring, and already the world is talking of her 
charms and her expectations. A pretty picture is so much prettier in 
a gilt frame, and she will probably begin life with a bali at her foot, yet 
is there the same soft artless expression in her countenance, that it wore 
at St, Swithin’s ere her mother’s death, the same essence of beauty, inde- 
penton of colouring and features, which may be traced in really charm- 

ng people, from the cradle to the grave, which made Blanche a winning 
child, is now enhancing the loveliness of her womanhood and will probably 
leave her a very pleasant looking old lady, 

“ And Charlie comes home to-morrow,” says Blanche, tripping along 
the vel walk that winds through those well-kept shrubberies. “ I 
wonder if he’s at all the sort of person you fancy, and whether you will 
think him as perfectasIdo?” — 

“ Probably not, my dear,” replied her companion, whose stately gait 
contrasted amusingly with Blanche’s light and playful gestures. “ Peo- 
ple seldom come up to one’s ideas of them ; and Iam sure it is not your 
fault if I do not expect to meet a perfect hero of romance in your cousin.” 
We ought to know those low thrilling tones,—we ought to recognise the 
majestic figare—the dark sweeping dress—the braided hair and classical 
features of that pale, serious face. Mary Delaval is still the handsome 

overness ; and Blanche would rather part with her beauty, or her bull- 

och, or any of her mest-prized earthly possessions, than that dear du- 
enna, who, having finished her education, is now residing with her in the 
dubious capacity of part chaperon, part teacher, and part friend. 

“ Well, dear, he is a hero,” replied Blanche, who always warmed on 
that subject. ‘ Let me see which of my heroes he’s most like ; Prince 
Rapert—only he’s younger and better Iooking”’ (Blanche, though a staunch 
little cavalier, could not help associating mature age and gravity with 
the flowing whigs in which most of her favourites of that period were de- 
picted) ; ‘ Claverbouse, only not so cruel,—he is like Claverbouse in the 
face, I think, Mrs. Delaval, or ‘ bonnie Prince Charlie,’ or Ivanhoe,—yes, 
Ivanhoe,—that’s the one ; he’s as brave and as gentle, and Mr. Harding- 
stone, whose life he saved you know, says he rides most beautifully, and 
will make a capital officer.” _ 

“ And which of the heroes is Mr. Hardingstone, Blanche?” said her 
friend in her usual measured tones. Blanche blushed. 

“ Oh, I can’t understand Mr. Hardingstone,” said she; “ I think he’s 
aly quite unlike other people; then he looks through one so. 
Mrs. Delaval, I think it’s quite rude to stare at peo le as if you thought 
they where not telling the truth. But he’s good- coblnn, too,” added the 
oung lady, reflectively ; “ only not to be compared with Charlie.” 

Of course not,’’ rejoined her friend ; * but it is fortunate that we are 
to enjoy the society of this paladin till he joins his regiment—Lancers, 
are they not? Well, we must hope, Blanche, to use the language of your 
favourites of the middle ages, that he may prove a lamb among ladies, as 
he is doubtless a lion among lances.” 








ssccieieimieeineemiabecbememteaieaee eelemeimeeetmieceee 
“ Dear Charlie! how he will enjoy his winter. He is so fond of hunting ; 
and he is to have Hyacinth, and Hap-Hazard, and May-Fly to ride for 
his own—so kind of Uncle Baldwin ; but I must be off to put some flow- 
ers in his room,” quoth Blanche, skipping along the walk as young ladies 
will when unobserved by masculine eyes ; “ he may arrive at any moment, 
he’s such an uncertain boy.” 

“ Zounds! you’ve broke it, you fiddle-headed brute!” exclaimed a cho- 
leric voice from the farther side of a thick laurel ing Mapaderey. the la- 
dies most unceremoniously, and preparing them for spectacle of a 
sturdy black cob trotting rebelliously down the farm-road, with a frag- 
ment of his bridle dangling from his head, the remaining portion being 
firmly secured to a gate-post at which the self-willed : had been 
tied up in vain. Another instant bronght the owner of the voice and late 
master of the cob into the presence of Delaval and his niece, It was 
no less a person than General Bounce. 

“ Uncle Baldwin, Uncle Baldwin,” exclaimed Blanche, who turned him 
round her finger as she did the rest of the establishment, where nore you 
been allday? You promised to drive me out—you know you did, ton 
wicked hard-hearted man,” - 

“« Been, my dear?” replied the general, in a tone of softness contrast- 
ing strangely with the flushed and vehement bearing of his outward man, 
—“at that (no, I will not swear)—at that doubly accursed farm. 
Would yon believe the infernal stupidity of the people—(excuse me, Mrs. 
Delaval)—men with heads on their shoulders, and hair, and front teeth 
like other people,—and they’ve sent the black bull to Bubbleton without 
any: ap Wty re as I live by bread ; but I won’t be answerable 

consequences—no, I won’t C) d any dam ina 

in such carelessness, no, not if there’s law in England or eee her hae 
ven! Butmy sweet Blanche,” added the General, in a tone of amiable 
piano, the more remarkable for the forte of his previous observations, 
“ T’ll go and get ready this instant, my darling ; you shan’t be disa 
ary ; I'll order the pony-carriage forthwith. Holloa! you, sir; nl 
et me catch you, that’s all, I’ll trounce you as sure as my name’s Bounce!” 
and the General, without waiting for any further explanation, darted off 
in pant: of an idle village boy whom he espied in the very act, fagrante 
delicto, of trespassing on a pathway which the lord of the manor had } been 
several years vainly endeavouring to shut up. 

General Bounce was such a medley as can only be produced by the 
action of a tropical sun on a vigorous, sanguine Adgo-Saxon tempera- 
ment. eg pe are sn scarcer every day. They are seldom to 
be met with in our conventional and well-behaved country, though here 
and there, flitting about a certain Club celebrated for its curries, they 
may be discovered even in the heart of the metropolis. On board trans- 

men-of-war, maii-steamers, and such like government conveyances, 

are more at home ; in former days they were occasi visible in- 

side our long coaches, where they invariably made a difficulty about the 
window ; bat in the colonies they are to be seen in their highest state of 
cultivation; as a general rule—tke hotter the climate the more perfect 


n. 
Our friend the General was a very Phenix of his kind. In person he 
was short, stout, igusre, and active, with black twinkling eyes and a 
round clean-shayed face, small-featured and good-hum looking ; but 
choleric withal. His naturally florid complexion had been baked into a 
deep red-brown by his Indian campaigns. If Pythagoras was right in his 
doctrine concerning the transmigration of souls, the General’s must have 
previously inhabited the person of a sturdy, snappieh, black and tan ter- 
rier. In manner, he was alternately marvellously winning and startling- 
ly abrupt, the transition being instantaneous ; whilst in character he was 
decided, energetic, and impracticable, though both rash and obstinate, 
with an irritable temper and an affectionate heart. He had seen service 
in India, and by his own account, had not only experienced sundry hair- 
breadth ‘scapes bordering on the romantic, but likewise witnessed such 
strange sights and vagaries as fall to the lot of few, save those whose 
ero vis on is assisted by that imaginative faculty denominated “ the 
mind’s eye. 
The General was a great disciplinarian, and piqued himself much upon 
e 


y | the order in which he kept the females of his establishment, Blanch 


especially, whose lightest word, by the way, was hislaw. Indeed, like 
many old bachelors, he entertained a reverence almost superstitious for 
the opposite sex, and a few tears, shed at the right moment, would always 
bear the delinquent harmless, whatever the misdemeanour for which she 
was taken to task. The men, indeed, found him more troublesome to deal 
with, and the newly arrived were somewhat alarmed at his violent lan- 
guage and impetuous demeanour, but the older servants always “ took 
the bull by the horns,”’ fearlessly and at once, nor in the end did they ever 
fail to get their own way with a master who, to use their peculiar lan- 
guage, “was easily upset, though he soon came round again.” What 
made the General an infinitely less disagreeable man in society than he 
otherwise would have been was the fact of his having a farm, w farm 
served him as a safety-valve to carry off all the irritation that could not 
but accumulate in an easy uneventful life, destitute of real grievances, 
as of the tom active scenes to which he had been accustomed in his 
earlier days. If a gentleman finds it indispensable to his health that he 
should be contiaually in hot water, that he should alvegs have something 
to grumble at, something to disappoint him, let him take to farming, his 
own land or another’s, it is immaterial which, but let him “ oceupy,” as 
it is called, a certain number of acres, and we will warrant him as much 
‘“‘ worry” and ‘‘annoyance’”’ as the most “ tonic’’-eraving disposition can 
desire. Let us accompany our retired warrior, to his farm-yard, whither 
after an ineffectual chase, he at length followed his black , for, tful 
of Blanche and the drive on which, in the now shortening daylight, t was 
already too late to embark, 

In the first Beng the bull was come back—he had been to Bubbleton 
minus his winkers, but no one in that salabrious town caring to purchase 
a bull, he had returned to his indigenous pastures and his dis sted 
owner—therefore must:-the bailiff hazzard.an excuse and a consolation. 
in which the words “ poor,” ard “ stock,” and the “ fair on the fifteenth,” 
are but oil to the flame. 

“Fair! he’ll be as thin as a whipping post in a week--if anybody bids 
five shillings for him at the fair, 
weight are those sheep?” adds the General, abruptly turning tc another 
subject, and somewhat confusing his deliberate overseer by the sudden- 
ness of the inquiry. ‘“ Now those turnips are not fit for sheep! I tell 

ou they ought to be three times the size. Zounds, man, will you grow 
arger turnips? And have I not countermanded those infernal iron hur- 
dles, a hundred times! a thousand times!! a hundred thousand times!!! 
Give me the pail, you lop-eared buffoon—do you call that the way to feed 
a pig ?”’—and the General, seizing the bucket from an astonished chaw- 
bacon, who stood aghast, as if he thought his master was mad, managed to 
spill the greater part of the contents over his own person and gaiters, 
rendering a return home absolutely indispensable. He stumped off ac- 
cordingly, giving a parting direction to some of his myrmidons to catch 
the black cob, in as mild a tcne and with as good-humoured a counten- 
ance as if he had been in this heavenly frame of mind the whole after- 
noon. 

Now the General, when he first began to live alone, and to miss the 
constant interchange of ideas which a military life encourages, had ac- 
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habit of discoursing to himself on such subjects as were most in- 
aren te to him at the time ; so as he toddled merrily along, mach re- 
lieved by the bucolic ay and admired his sturdy legs and swung 
his short arms all the way up the long gravel-walk towards the house, his 
thoughts framed themselves into a string of disjointed sentences, now 
muttered scarcely above a whisper, now spoken bold! t in an audible 
tone, which would have led a stranger to suppose he Was carrying on & 
conversation with some one on the other side of moiftogataee Portagal 
laurels. “ Thick-headed fellows these bumpkins,”’ uized the Gene- 
ral, “ not like my old friends at Fool-a-pore—could make them skip about 
to some purpose: there’s nothing like a big stick for a nigger—never 
mind. I’m young enough to begin again—-man of iroawhat an arm! 
what a leg! might have married a dozen peeresses, and beauties by hun- 
dreds—didn’t though. Now there’s Blanche, I shall have fifty fellows all 
after her before Christmas—-sharp dogs if they think they can weather 
old Bounce, Rum Bang couldn’t. By-the-by, I haven’t told Mrs. 
Delaval that story yet—-clever woman, and good judgment—admires | 
character I’ll bet a million—-an officer’s daughter, too, and what a magni- 
ficent figure she has—Bounce, you’re au old fool! As for Charlie, he 
shall stay here all the winter; there’s mettle in that lad, and if I can’t 
lick him into shape I’m a Dutchman. He'll show ’em the way with the 
hounds, and I’ll put him up to a thing or two, the young scamp. Snaf- 
fles ! Snaffies!!”’ roared the General, as he concluded his monologue, and 
passed the ow his way to the house, “ don’t take any of the horses 
out to-morrow till you get your orders. Do you hear me? man alive!” 
And by this time having reached home, he stumped off to dress for dinner, 

up a running fire along the passages, as he discovered here a 
hearth- , and there a coalscuttle, ready for him to break his shins 
over, and observed the usual plate and tea-cup standing sentry at each of 
the ladies’ doors. 

We may be sure that not the least comfortable of the rooms at Newton- 
Hollows was especially appropriated as Blanche’s own, and that young 
lady was now sitting opposite a glass that reflected a face endur- 
ing with patience aod resignation the ceremony of having “ber hair 
done.” A French maid, named “ Rosine,”’ a Me! pretty substitute for 
bilious-looking Gingham, was working away at the ivory-handled brushes, 
and occasionally letting fall a thick glossy ringlet athwart the snow-white 
cape in which the process of adornment was submitted to, whilst Mary 
Delaval, buried in an arm-chair drawn close to the blazing fire, and en- 
veloped in a dressing gowa, with an open book in her hand, was quietly 
listening to Blanche’s remarks on things in general, and her own self and 
prospects in particular. 

That hour before dinner is the period chosen by women for their mosf’ 
confidential intercourse, and the enjoyment of what they call a “cozy 
chat’”—when Damon, inthe small hours, smokes a cigar with Pythias, 
more especially if such an indulgence be treason against the rules of the 
house, he opens his heart to his fellow-trespasser in a manner of which, 
next morning, he has but a faint recollection, He confides to him his 
differences with “ the Governor’’—his financial embarrassments, the un- 
soundness of his horses and his heart, the latter on much damaged 
by certain blue eyes in the neighbourhood ; he details to him the general 
scandal with which he is conversant, and bin him by promises of 
eternal secresy, proceeds deliberately to demolish the fair fame of maid 
and matron who enjoy the advantage of his acquaintance ; finally he 
throws his i beneath the grate, and betakes him “ to perch,” as 
he calls it, with an infatuated persuasion that the confidences which he 
has broken will be respected by his listener, and that his debts, his diffi- 
culties, his peccadilloes, and the lameness of his pi mare, will not form 
the subject of conversation to-morrow night, when he, Damon, has gone 
back to London, and Pythias takes out his case to smoke a cigar with 
Dionysius.. But the ladies by this time are fast asleep, dreaming, bless 
them, as it shall please Queen Mab,--they must not wither their roses by 
sitting up too late, and though tolerant of smoking sometimes, they do 
not practise that abumination themselves, so tea-time is their hour of gos- 
sip, and heartily they enjoy the refeshment, both of mind and body, ere 
they come down demure and charming, in low evening dresses, with little 
or no appetite for dinner. 

“ Never mind Rosine,” said Blanche, as that attendant concluded an 
elaborate plait by the insertion of an enormous hair-pin, “ she can’t speak 
a word of English. I agree with you that it is very charming to be an 
heiress, and I shall enjoy ‘coming out’ and doing what I like ; but I wish, 
too, sometimes, that I were a man; I feel so restrained, so useless, so in- 
capable of doing any good. Mrs. Delaval, I think women are shamefully 
kept back: why shouldn’t we have professions and employments? not 
that I should like to be a soldier or a sailor, because I am not brave, but 
T do feel as if I was fit for something greater than tying up flowers or 
puzzling through worsted work.” ' 

“ There was a time when I, too, thought the same,” replied Mary, “ but 
depend upon it, my dear, that you may do an pay. of good in the sta- 
tion which is assigned you. I used to fancy it would be so noble to be a 
man, and to do something grand, and heroic, and disinterested ; but look 
at half the men we see, Blanche, and tell me if you would like to change 
rag with one of them. Caring only for their dress, their horses, and 

ir dinners, they will tell you themselves, and think they are philoso- 
phers for saying so, ‘that they are easy prot emens ellows, and if 
they can only get enough to eat and lots of good hunting and good claret, 
they are perfectly satisfied.’ Indeed, my dear, I think we have the best 
of it ; we are more resigned, more patient, more contented, we have more 
to bear and we bear it better, more to detach us from this world and to 
wean us from being entirely devoted to ourselves. No, I had rather be a 
woman with all her imperfections, than one of those lords of the creation 
such as we generally find them.” _ 

“But still there are great men, Mrs. Delaval, even in these days. Do 
you a they are selfish and egotistical, and care only for indul- 





“Heaven forbid, my dear ; I only argue from the generality. My idea 
of man,” said Mary, kindling as she went on in her description, “ is that 
he should be brave, generous, and unselfish ; stored with learning, 
which he uses not for display but for a pu : careless of vanity and 
frivolous distinction ; reliant on himself and his own high motives; deep 
and penetrating in his mental powers, with a lofty view of the objects of 
existence, and the purposes for which we are here. What does it signify 
whether such an one is good-looking in person or taking in manner ; but 
as I am describing a hero, I will say his frame should be robust and his 
habits simple. to harmonize with the vigour of his intellect, and the sin- 
gleness of his character.” 

“ You have described Mr. Hardingstone exactly,” exclaimed Blanche 
with rising colour, and a feeling not quite of pleasure at her heart. Yet 
what signified it to her that Mary Delaval’s Quixotic idea of a pattern- 
man should typify 80 precisely her old friend Frank? Mary had never 
seen him ; and even if she had, what was that to Blanche? Yet somehow 
she had taught herself from childhood to consider him her own property, 
probably because he was such a friend of Charlie ; and she was a thorough 
woman, though she fancied she ought to have been born a hero, and con- 
sequently very jealous of her rights, real or imaginary. Silly Blanche! 
there was a sort of excitement, too, in talking about him, so she went on 
—“ He is all that you have said, and people call him very good-looking 
besides, though I don’t think him so,” and Blanche coloured as she spoke, 
and told Rosine not to pull her hair so hard. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mary, “ then I should like to know him. But 
never mind the gentlemen, Blanche, there will be half-a-dozen here to 
dinner to-day. To return to yourself—you have a bright career before you, 
but never think it is traced out only for your own enjoyment. As a girl 
you may, in your position, be an po ge to your equals and a blessing 
to your dependents : think what a deal of good you can do even about a 
place like this ; and then, should you marry, your influence may be the 
means of leading your husband and family into the right way. I have 
had a good deal of trouble, as you know, but I have always tried to re- 
member, that to bear it patiently and to do the best I could in my own 
path without repining, was to fulfil my destiny as nobly as if I had been 
a dethroned queen, or a world-famous heroine. No, my dear, this world 
is not a place only for dancing, and driving, and flirting, and dresstng.— 

Good gracious! there’s the dinner bell! and my hair not ‘done’ yet.” 
And away Mary rushed in the midst of her lecture to complete those ar- 
Hers» mee which brought her out some ten minutes afterwards the 
han woman within fifty miles of Guyville. . 

Notwithstanding the lofty aspirations of these ladies, their contemp 
for the approbation of the other sex, and the short time they allowed 
themselves for adornment, two more tasteful and perfectly-finished toi- 
lettes have been seldom accomplished, than those which at the well-lighted 
dinner-table enhanced the attractions of the pretty heiress and her hand- 
some governess. ~ 


CHAPTER VI.—THE BLIND BOY. 

The Grub becomes a Butterfly—Farewell and How d’ye do—Not what 
was expected—The General’s Hobby—Bianche’s Birthday— Family 
Arrangements—“ Give You Joy” —A Country Dinner Party—Turn- 
ing the Tables— The Coquette.” 

Meanwhile the eventful Friday has arrived, which has promoted “Con- 
sin Charlie’ to the rank of manhood. The Gazette of that day he 


Cornet, in the 20th Lancers, vice Slack, who retires,” and the young one, 
who has been cultivating the down on his upper lip. for months, in anti- 
cipation of this triumph, turns up those ends, of which there is scarcely 
enough to take hold, and revels ia the consciousness that he is a boy no 
longer, but an officer, a cavalry officer and a mes Old Nobottle, 
whom the pupil has attached to himself, as an imaginative boy often does 
a sober old gentleman, is of the same mind, and has confided to Mr. Hard- 
in e his opinion of Charlie, and the bright deeds he expects from him. 
“ The lad has all the makings of a soldier, Sir,” said the clergyman : 
“ the cheerful spirits, the gallant bearing, the love of action, and the chi- 
valrous vanity—half courageous, half-coxcombical, wifich form the mili- 
tary character, and, if he has a chance, he will distinguish himself—if he 
has a chance, do I say? he’ll make himself a chance, Sir: the boy is cut 
out for a recruit, and he’l! learn his drill, and know his men, and keep his 
troop-accounts smarter than any of em.” Nobottle was waxing enthusi- 
astic, as the old recollections stole over him, and he saw, in fancy, a cer- 
tain young artillery officer, gay amongst the gayest, and brave amongst 
the bravest, consulted, by his seniors, for his science and professional 
knowledge, and thanked, in eral orders, for “his distinguished gal- 
lantry,” in mere than one decisive action. How different from the slouch- 
ing slovenly old man, in yesterday’s white neckcloth, who may now be 
seen budding his roses, poking about his peter and stuffing stupid young 
gentlemen with as much learning as shall enable them to pass their dread- 
ed examinations. Poor old Nobottle, you would marry for love, ‘you 
would sacrifice your profession and your commission, your prospects and 
your all, for the red-nosed lady, then, to do her justice, a very pretty girl, 
who now occupies the top of your table. Like Antony you were “all 
for love and the world well lost,” and after a time, you found that the 
exchange was against you : what you took for gold turned out to be dross, 
—that which was honey in the mouth became bitter as gall in the diges- 
tion ; in short, you discovered Mrs. N. was a failure,and that you did not 
care two pins for each other. Then came poverty and recrimination, and 
the gnawing remorse of chances thrown away, that could not possibly re- 
cur again. Fortanately for you, a classical education and Church inter- 
est enabled you to take orders and get a living, so you work on, content- 
edly enough, now that your sensations are deadened and yourself half 
torp'd; and although, when your better feelings obtain the mastery. you 
cannot but acknowledge the superiority of the present warfare in which 
you are engaged, over thatin which you spent your gaudy youth, yet, 
ever and anon, that foolish old heart still pines for the marsballing of 
men and the tramp of steeds, “ the plumed troop and the big wars, that 
make ambition virtue.”’ : 

Hardingstone breakfasted at the rectory, on the morning of Charlie’s 

departure ; he was to drive him to the station, and our young friend 
must indubitably have been late for the train, had he not been rescued, 
by a man of decision, from the prolonged farewells of the inconsolables 
he left behind. Binks, the butler, was overwhelmed by sorrow and 
strong beer; Tim, the tea-boy, who had never before seen half-a-sove- 
reign, sobbed aloud ; the maids, on whom Charlie’s good looks had made 
an mom proportional to the softness of each damsel’s heart, laugh- 
ed and wept, by turns ; whilst Mrs. Nobottle, generally a lady of austere 
and inflexible disposition, weakened the very tea she was pouring out 
for breakfast, with her tears, and, finally, embraced Charlie with hys- 
terical affection, and a nose redder than ever. The good rector took 
him aside, into his study, and blessed him, as a father blesses a son. 
* You have never given me a moment’s uneasiness, my dear boy, since 
you came here,” said the old man, with a trembling voice ; “you have 
been a credit to me as a pupil, and a comfort as a friend, and now, per- 
haps, I shall never see you again. But you won’t forget your old peda- 
gogue, and, ifever you are in difficulties, if ever you are in distress, re- 
member there is a home here, to which you may always apply for ad- 
vice and assistance. God be with you, my boy, in the temptations of 
a barrack, as, if it should be your lot, in the perilous excitement of a 
battle. Do your duty, wherever you are, and think, sometimes, of old 
Nobottle.” 
Why was it that Charlie’s cigar would not light, as he was borne away 
on the wheels of Frank Hardingstone’s dog-cart? The tinder was quite 
wet, though there was not a drop of rain in the sky, and he turned away 
his head from his companion, and bent sedulously over the refractory 
tobacco. Could it be that Charlie was crying? “Tis not improbable. 
Despite his recently acquired manhood he had a soft affectionate heart, 
and, if it now gave way, and came unbidden, to his eyes, Frank liked 
him all the better for it. 

And as he was whirled along on the London and North-Western, how 
the young soldier’s thoughts ran riot in the future. Would he have 
changed places with any dignitary in the world, monarch, prince, or peer, or 
even with the heretofore much admired Frank Hardingstone? Not he. 
None of these held a commission in the 20th Lancers, and were to be 

itied, if not despised, accordingly. What a lot was his. Two months 
eave, at least, and, at his time of life two months is an age, to be spent 
in the gaieties of Newton-Hollows, and the attenuation of Hap-bazard, 
Hyacinth, and May-fly, the mettle of which very excellent steeds Master 
Charlie had fully resolved to prove. All the delights of Bubbleton and 
the country gaieties, with the companionship of Blanche. that more than 
sister, without whom, from his earliest boyHood, no enjoyment could be 
halfenjoyed. And then the flattering pride she would feel in her officer- 
cousin, (Charlie felt for his moustachesso perseveringly, that a short-sighted 
fellow-traveller thought he had a sore lip,) and the request he should be in, 
amongst the young ladies of the neighbourhood, with a romantic conviction 
thatlove was not for him, that “thesword was the soldier’s bride,” &c. 


4 Then the dreamer looked forward into the vistas of the future, the parade, 


the bivouac, and the charge, night watches, in a savage country, for the 20th 
were even then in Kaffirland,—the trumpet alarum, the pawing troop-hor- 
ses, the death-shock and the glittering blade, a certain cornet hurra-ing in 
the van, the admiration of brother officers and the veteran colonel’s ap- 
plause, a Gazette promotion and honourable mention in dispatches.— 
Uncle Baldwin’s uproarious glee at home, and Blanche’s quiet smile. 
Who would not be a boy again? Yet not with the stipulation we hear 
so often urged, of knowing as muchas wedonow. That knowledge would 
destroy it all. No, let us have boyhood once more, with its vigorous 
credulity and its impossible romance, with that glorious ignorance which 
turns everything to gold, that sanguine temperament which sheds its 
rosy hues even over the bleak landscape of future old age. “Poor lad! 
how green he is!” says worldly experience, with a sneer of affected pity, 
at those raptures it would give its very existence to feel again. ‘Happy 
fellow ; he’s a boy still!” says good-natured philosophy, with a smile, 
half saddened atthe thoughts of the coming clouds, which shall too sure- 
ly darken that sunny horizon. But each has been through the crucible, 
each recognises that sparkle of the virgin gold, which shall never again 
appear on the dead surface of the metal, beaten, and stamped, and fabricated 
into a mere conventional coin. The train whizzes on, the early evening 
sets in, tired post-horses grope their way up the dark avenue, wheels are 
heard grinding round the gravelsweep before the house, and the expect- 
ed guest arrives at Newton- Hollows. 

“ Goodness! Charlie, how you have been smoking,” exclaims Blanche, 
after their first affectionate greeting, while she shrinks a little from the 
cousinly embrace somewhat redolent of tcbacco ; “ and how you’re grown, 
dear—I suppose you don’t like to be told you’re grown now--and mous- 
taches, I declare,” she adds, bursting out laughing, as she catches Char- 
lie’s badding honours en profile ; “’pon my word they’re a great improve- 
ment.” Charlie winced a little. There is always a degree of awkward- 
ness even amongst the nearest and dearest, when people meet after a 
long absence, and the less artificial the character the more it betrays it- 
self, but Blanche was in great spirits and rattled on, till the General 
made his appearance, bustling in perfectly radiant with hospitality. 

“Glad to see ye, my lad--glad to see ye ; have been expecting ye this 
half hour—trains always late—and always wild be till they hang a direc- 
tor—I’ve hanged many a man for less, myself, ‘up the country.’ Fact, 
Blanche, I assure you. You'll have lots of time to dress,” he observed, 
glancing at the clock’s white face shining in the fire-light—and adding 
with a playful dig of his fingers into Charlie’s lean ribs, “ We dine in 
half-an-hour, temps militaire, youdog! We must teach you that punctu- 
ality and a good commissiariat are the two first essentials for a soldier.” 
So the general rang a peal for hand-candles that might have brought a 
house down. 

And Charlie was well acquainted with all the inmates of Newton-Hol- 
lows, save Mrs. Delaval. Of her he had often heard Blanche speak as the 
most delightful of companions and indulgent of governesses, but he had 
never set eyes on her in person, so as he effected his tie before the glass 
and drew his fingers over those precious moustaches to discover if change 
of air had already influenced their growth, he began to speculate on the 
character and appearance of the lady who was to complete their family- 
party. ‘A middle-aged woman,”—thought Charlie, for Blanche, on 
whom some ten years of seniority made a great impression, had always de- 
scribed her as such——‘* forty, or thereabouts--stout, jolly-looking, and 





like a book, till one knows her well—spectacles I s 


announced the appointment of “ Charles Kettering, Gentleman, to be 


she gives her precedence, and keeps her hands in black lace mittens, I’ll 
bet a hundred!” With which mental wager, Master Charlie blew his 
candles out, and swaggered down stairs, feeling in his light evening cos- 
tume, as indeed he looked, well-made, well-dressed, and extremely like a 
gentleman. 

Mischievous Blanche was enchanted at the obvious start of astonish- 
ment with which her introduction was received by her cousin—* Mr, 
Kettering, Mrs. Delaval’’—Cbarlie looked positively dismayed. Was this 
the comfortable, round about, good-hamoured body, he had expected to 
see ’—was that tall stately figure, dressed in the most perfect taste, with 
an air of more than high-breeding, almost of command, such as duchesses 
may be much admired without possessing—was that the dowdy middle- 
aged governess were those long, deep-set eyes the orbs that should 
have glared at him through spectacles, and would black-lace mittens have 
been an improvement on those white taper hands, beautiful in their per- 
fect symmetry without a single ornament? Charlie bowed low to con- 
ceal the blush that overspread his countenance. The boy was completely 
taken aback, and when he led her in todinner, and heard those thrilling 
tones murmuring in bis ear, the spell, we may be sure, lost none of its 
power, “She is beautiful’ thought Charlie, “ and nearly as tall as Iam ;’” 
and he was pleased to recollect that Blanche had thought him grown, 
Ladies we opine are not so impressionable as men—at least they do not 
allow themselves to appear so. Either they are more cautious in their 
judgments, which we have heard denied by those who plume themselves 
on Knowledge of the sex, or their hypocrisy is more perfect ; certainly a 
young lady’s edacation is based upon principles of the most frigid re- 
serve, and her decorous bearing, we believe, is never laid side, even in 
tea-roome, conservatories, shaded walks, and other such resorts, fatal to 
the equanimity of masculine understanding ; therefore Mary Delaval did 
by no means lose her presence of mind on being introduced to the young 
gentleman, of whose deeds and sentiments she had heard so much. Wo- 
man as she was, she could not but be gratified at the evident admiration 
her appearance created in this new acquaintance, and truth to speak, 
“ Cousin Charlie” was a youth whose allegiance few femule hearts would 
have entirely scorned to possess, yet was there no occasion to tell the 
young gentleman as much to bis face. 

A very good-looking face it was too, with its wide intellectual brow, 
round which the brown silky hair waved in such becoming clusters—its per- 
fect oval and delicate high-bged features, if they had a fault, too girlish 
in their soft winning expression—in fact he was as like Blance as possible 
and had his moustaches been shaved, could he indeed have submitted to 
the sacrifice, his stature lowered, and a bonnet a shawl put on, he might 
well have passed for his pretty cousin. There was nothing effeminate 
though about Charlie, eave hiscountenance and his smile. That slender 
graceful figure was lithe and wiry as the pe opeetis = symmetrical 
limbs could toil, those little feet could walk and run, after a Hercules 
would have been blown and overpowered, and when standing up to his 
wicket, rousing a horse, or putting him at a fence, there was a game 
sparkle in his eye, that, to use Frank Hardingstone’s expression, “‘ meant 
mischief.” Some of these good-looking young gentlemen are “ ugly cus- 
tomers” enough when their blood is up, and cousin Oharlie, like the rest, 
had quite as much “ devil” in his composition as was good for him. The 
“ pretty page” only wanted a few years over his head, a little more beard 
upon his lip, to be a perfect Paladin. 

But the spell went on working the whole of dinner-time; in vain the 
General told his most wondrous anecdotes, scolded his servants at inter- 
vals, and pressed his good cheer on the little party—Charlie cou/d not get 
over hisastonishment. Mrs. Delaval sat by him, looking like a queen, 
and talked in her own peculiarly winning voice and impressive manner, 
just enough to make him wish for more. She was one of those women, 
who, speaking but little, seem always to mean more than they say, and 
on whom conscious mental superiority, and the calm, subdued air worn 
by those who have known affliction, confer a certain mysterious charm, 
which makes fearful havoc in a*‘young gentleman’s heart. There is no- 
thing enslaves a boy so completely as a spice of romance. An elderly 
Strephon will go on his knees to a romping school-girl, and the more hoy- 
denish and unsophisticated the object, the more will the old repro- 
bate adore her ; hyt beardless youth loves to own superiority where it 
worships, loves to invest its idol with the fabulous attributes that compose 
its own ideal ; and of all-the /iaisons, honourable and otherwise, that have 
bound their votaries in silken fetters, those have been the most fatal, and 
the most invincible, which have dated their existence from an earnest boy- 
ish heart’s first devotion to a woman some years his senior, of whom the 
good-natured world says, “To be sure she is handsome, but, Lor! she’s 
old enough to be his mother !” 

Not that Charlie was as far gone as this; on the contrary, his was an 
imaginative poetical disposition, easily scorched enough, but almost in- 
capable of being thoroughly done brown. Of such men, ladies, we would 
warn you to beware ; the very temperament that clothes you in all the 
winning attributes of its own ideal can the most easily transfer those 
fancied attractions to a rival, inasmuch as the charm isnot so much yours 
as his, exists, not in your sweet face, but in his heated and inconstant 
brain. No, the real prize, depend upon it, is a sensible phlegmatic, mat- 
ter-of-fact gentleman, anything but “ wax to receive,” yet if you can 
succeed in making an impression mogt assuredly “ marble to retain.’ 
Such a captive clings to his affections as to his prejudices, and is pro- 
perly subjected into a tame and willing Benedict, in half the time it takes 
to guess at the intentions of the faithless rover offering on a dozen shrines 
an adoration that, however brilliant, is— 


Like light straw on fire, 
A fierce but fading flame. 


Again was Charlie struck, as he swaggered off to open the door for the 
ladies, by the graceful movements of Mary’s majestic figure. Again, the 
half-bow with which, as she passed out, she acknowledged his courtesy, 
made a pleasing impression on the boy’s fancy,; and as he lingered for a 
moment, ere he shut out the rustle of their dresses and the pleasant tones 
of the women’s voices, and returned to the arm-chair and the claret-de- 
canter, he could not help hoping “ Uncle Baldwin” would be a little less 
profuse than usual in his hospitality and a little less prolix in his narra- 
tive. 

“ The young ones drink no wine at all now-a-days,’ remarked the Ge- 
neral, as Charlie a second time passed the bottle untouched, and his host 
filled his glass to the brim. “ Fault on the right side, my lad ; we used 
to drink too hard formerly—why, bless you, when I encountered Tor- 
toise, of the Queen’s, at the mess of the Kedjeree Irregulars, we sat for 
seven hours and a half to see one another out, and the two black fellows 
fainted who were ‘ told off’ to bring in claret and pale ale as they were 
wanted. Tortoise recovered himeelf wonderfully about the eighth bot- 
tle ; and if he hadn’t been obliged to be careful on account of a wound in 
his head, we should have been therenow. Drunk! how dy’e mean? Not 
the least—fact, I assure you.”’ 

Charlie got up and fidgetted about, with his back to the fire, but the 
General would not let him off so easily. : ; 

“ Show you the farm to-morrow, my boy, a be delighted with my 
pigs—Neapolitans every hair of °em. What? no man alive shall presume 
to tell me they’re not the best breed! Amd Ill tell you what, Charlie, I’ve 
secured the handsomest short-horn bull in this country. Two hundred, 

ou dog !-—dirt cheap--and if hag fond of stock you'll be charmed with 

im. Poultry too—real Cochin Chinese--got three prizes at the last 
show ; average height two feet seven inches—rare beauties, Hens and 
chickens in knee-breeches, and a cock in trunk-hose!” With which con- 
clusion the chuckling old warrior permitted Charlie to wheedle him off 
into the drawing-room, whither they entered to find the ladies, as usual, 
absorbed in worsted-work and sunk in solemn silence. ; 

Pleasantly the evenings always passed at Newton-Hollows even with a 
small party like the present. Music, cards, cockamaroo, and the eterna! 
racing-game, of course, which gives gentle woman an insight into the two 
fiercest pleasures of the other sex-—horse-racing and gambling—and in- 
troduces into the drawing-room the slang and confusion of the betting- 
ring and the hazard-table, served to while away the time. And though 
the General was even more diffase than was his wont in personal recollec- 
tions and autobiography, Blanche scarcely listened, £0 absorbed was she 
in her delight at having got cousin Charlie back again, whilst that young 
gentleman and Mary Delaval were progressing rapidly in each other’s 
good opinion, and exclaiming in their respective minds, “ What an agree- 
able person, and so different from what I expected.” see 

Blanche’s birth-day was always kept as a period of great rejoicing at 
Newton-Hollows, and a very short time after Charlie’s arrival that aus- 
picious anniversary was ushered in, as usual, by the General’s appearance 
at the breakfast-table, bearing a cotton-stuffed white and green card-box, 
highly suggestive of Storr and Mortimer. This was quietly placed by 





of Blanche’s plate, and when the young lady made her appear- 
cease ‘on exclaimed, “ Dear, kind Uncle Baldwin, what a love of a brace- 
let !? though we might have envied, we could not have grudged the Ge- 
neral the grateful kiss bestowed on him by his affectionate niece. Uncle 


-humoured, I’!l be bound—I know I sball like her—wears a cap I’ve ‘ Baldwin’s mind, however, was intent upon weightier matters than jewels 

no doubt, and a front, too, most probably—sits very upright, and talks | and “ happy returns.’ j 
P y shoupin’s wonder (it’s party ; aa whilst he had invited several of the elité of Bubbleton to hie 

no use making much of a tie for her)--pats Blanche on the shoulder when lebrate his niece’s birthday, he was anxious so to dispose and welcome his 


He was to celebrate the festival with a dinner- 
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esta as that none should have reason to consider himself especially fa- 
Scares or encouraged in the advances which all were too eager ve 
towards the good graces of the heiress ; and therefore the ones 7 
solemn conclave, as was his wont, consisting of himself and Mrs. Delaval, 
who, ou such occasions, was requested with great pomp, to ey eee, 
him to his study, an apartment adorned with every descri tion o were 
used in civilized or savage warfare, and to take her seat in his ~ wf nge 
arm-chair, while he walked up and down the room, and held forth in his 
usual abrupt and discursive manner. 

**T have such confidence in your sound sense, , 
looking very insinuating, and pausing for an instant in bis short, quick 
strides, *‘ that I always consult you in my difficulties.” This was said 
piano, but the forte addition immediately succeeded. “ Reserving to my- 
self the option of acting, for dictation I cannot submit to, even from you, 
my dear Mrs. Delaval. You are aware, I believe of my intentions regard- 
ing Blanche. -4re are you aware of my intentions?” he interrupted him- 
self to demand, in a voice of thunder. 

Mary, who was used to his manner, answered calmly, “that she was 
not ;”’ and the General proceeded, in a gentle and confidential tone. 

“The fact is, my dear madam, I have set my heart on a family arrange- 
ment, which I mention to you as a personal friend and a lady for whom I 
entertain the greatest regard.” : 

Mary bowed again, and could hardly suppress a smile at the manner in 
which the old gentleman assured her of his consideration. 

“ Well, though an unmarried man, as yet, I am keenly alive to the ad- 
vantages of the married state. I never told you, I think, Mrs. Delaval, of 
an adventure that befel me at Cheltenham--never mind now—but, be- 
lieve me, I am no stranger to those tender feelings, Mrs. Delaval, to which 
we men of the sword--ah, ah--are infernal/y addicted. What? Well, 
ma’am, there’s my niece now, they all want to marry her. Every scoun- 
drel within fifty miles wants to lead Blanche to the altar. Zounds, I'll 
weather ’em, the villxins—excuse me, Mrs. Delaval, but to proceed—I am 
extremely anxious to confide my intentions to you, as I hope I may cal- 
culate on your assistance. My nephew, Charlie, to be explicit, is the —— 
Holloa! , you woman, come back, come back, I say, you’re carrying off 
the wrong coop. The dolt has mistaken my orders about the Cochin 
Chinas ;—in the afternoon, if you please, Mrs. Delaval, we’ll discuss the 
point more at leisure.” 

And the General bolted through the study-window, and was presently 
heard in violent altercation with the lady who presided over his poultry- 

ard. 

- Though not very explicit, Mary had gathered enough from the Gene- 
ral’s confidences to conclude he was anxious to arrange a marriage even- 
tually between the two cousins. Well! what wasthattoher? He cer- 
tainly was a very taking boy, handsome, gentle, and high-spirited, nothing 
could be nicer for Blanche. And she was so fond of him ; what a charm- 
ing couple they would make. “Iam soglad,”’ thought Mary, wondering 
when she might congratulate the bride-elect ; “so very glad ; dear, how 
glad Iam.” Why should Mary have taken such pains to assure herself 
how glad she was? Why did she watch the charming couple with an in- 
terest she had never felt before, as she joined them on their return from 
their morning walk? A walk, the object of which (tell it not in Bubble- 
ton) had been to pursue the sport of rat-hunting in a certain barn, with a 
favourite terrier of Charlie’s, a sport that Blanche was persuaded to pa- 
tronize, notwithstanding her horror both of the game and the mode of its 
destruction, by her affection tor Charlie, and her childish habit of joining 
him in all his pastimes and amusements. How alike they were with their 
delicate skin, their deep blue eyes sparkling with exercise and excitement, 
and their waving brown hair clustering round each flushed and smiling 
face. How alike they were, and what a nice couple they certainly did 
make. And Mary sighed, as again she thought how very glad she was. 

No further interview took place that day with the General, whose many 
avocations scarcely permitted him time for the elaborate toilette which, 
partly out of respect for Blanche’s birthday, partly in consideration of his 
dinner-party, he thought it advisable to perform. He certainly did take 
more pains with himself than usual ; and as he fixed an order or two in an 
unassuming place under the breast-lap of his coat, a ray of satisfaction 
shot through the heart that beat beneath those clasps and medals, while 
the old gentleman thought aloud as usual, “ Not such a bad arrangement 
after all! She certainly did iook very queer when I talked of Blanche’s 
marrying. No doubt she’s smitten—-just like the one at Cheltenham. 
Bounce! Bounce! you’ve a deal to answer for. If ever I do, it’s time I 
thought of it; don’t improve by keeping. ’Pon my life, I might go fur- 
ther and fare worse. Zounds! there’s the door-bell.” 

“Lady Mount Helicon!” “Captain Lacquers!” “Sir Ascot Upper- 
crust ! ’’ and a whole host of second-rate grandees were successively an- 
nounced and ushered into the brilliantly-lighted drawing-room, to be re- 
ceived by the General with the empressement of a bachelor who is host 
and hostess a!l in one. Blanche was too young and shy to take much 
part in the proceedings. Charlie, of course, was late ; but Bounce was 
in his glory, bowing to the ladies, joking with the gentlemen, and telling 
anecdotes to all, till the announcement of “ dinner” started him across 
the hall, convoying stately Lady Mount Helicon, and well nigh lost 
amidst the lappets and flounces of that magnificent dame, who would not 
have been here at all, unless she had owned an unmarried son, and a 
jointure entirely out of proportion to the present Lord’s finances. The 
rest of the party paired off after their illustrious leaders. Sir Ascot Up- 

ercrust took Blanche, who was already lost in surprise at his taciturnity. 
iss Deeper skilfully contrived to entangle young Cashley. Kate Car- 
mine felt her heart beat happily against the arm of Captain Laurel of the 
Bays. Mr. Gotobed made a dash at Mary Delaval, but “ cousin Charlie” 
who that instant entered the room, quietly interposed and led her off 
to the dining-room, leaving a heterogeneous mass of unappropriated 
gentlemen to scramble in as they best might. Mary was grateful for the 
rescue ; she was glad to be near somebody she knew. With a flush of 
shame and anger, she had recognised Captain Lacquers, though that 
worthy dipped his moustaches into his soup in happy unconsciousness 
that the well-dressed aristocratic woman opposite him was the same in- 
dignant damsel who would once have knocked him down if she could. 
With all her self-possession, Mary was not blind to the fact, that her po- 
sition was anomalous and ill-defined. She had found that out already by 
the condescending manner in which Lady Mount Helicon had bowed to 
her in the drawing-room. With the men she was “ that handsome lady- 
like Mrs. Delaval ;” but with the women, (your true aristocrats after 
all,) she was only the governess. 

Dinner progressed in the weary protracted manner that the meal does 
when it is one of state and ceremony. The guests did not know each 
other well, and were dreadfully afraid (as is too often the case in good 
society) of being over civil or attentive to those whose position they had 
not exactly ascertained. It argues ill for one’s stock of politeness, when 
one cannot afford to part with ever so small a portion, save in expecta- 
tion of areturn. So Lady Mount Helicon was patronising and affable, 
and looked at everything, including the company, through her eye-glass ; 
but was very distant notwithstanding; and the gentlemen hemmed, and 
hawed, and voted the weather detestable—aw! and the sport with the 
hounds--aw—very moderate--aw—(it was d—d bad after the ladies went 
away); and their fair companions lisped and simpered, and ate very lit- 
tle, and drank as much champagne as appearances would allow; and 
everybody felt it an unspeakable relief when Blanche, drawing on her 
gloves, and blushing crimson at the responsibility, made *‘ the move’ to 
Lady Mount Helicon ; and the muslins all sailed away with their gloves, 
and fans, and pocket-handkerchiefs, rescued from under the table by their 
red-faced cavaliers. 

When they met again over tea and coffee, things had thawed consider- 
ably. The most solemn high-breeding is not proof against an abundance 
of staret, and the General’s hospitality was worthy ,of his cellar. The 
men had found each other out to be “ deuced good sort of fellows,” and 
had moreover discovered mutual tastes and mutual acquaintances which 
much cemented their friendships. To be sure, there was at first a partial 
reaction Consequent upon the difficulty of breaking through a formal cir- 
cle of ladies, but this feat accomplished, and the gentlemen grouped about 
cup-ia-hand in becoming attitudes, and disposed to look favourably on 
the world in general, even Sir Ascot Uppercrust laid aside his usual re- 
serve and asked Blanche whether she had ever seen anything of a round 
game called * turning the tables,” which the juvenile philosopher fur- 
ther confided to her he opined to be “ infernal humbug.” In an instant 
yaa ep I unloosed. Drop a subject like this amongst a well- 

a crowd and it is like a cracker—here and there it bounces, and 
fizzes, and explodes, amongst serious exclamations and hearty laughter 
Lady Mount Helicon thought it wi , +t © fon”? 
; a wicked—-Kate Carmine thought it * fun 
—-Miss Deeper voted it charming--Lacquers consid reer 

ienti ” : ered it ‘‘ aw—deuced 
operon yey the General in high glee exclaimed “ I vote we try.” 

© svoner said than done: a round mahogany table was deprived of its 
with more energy than was ab- 

juxtaposition to dark coat- 
hed mirror-like surface ; and 
and voluble injunctions to be si- 
bound in truth to state, with no 
broken by the bursts of laughter 
of consternation, as, entering the 
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room to remove cups, &c., he found th 


unseemly mirth. Then came a round 
dancing, the ladies playigg by turns— 
was pouring 


clear in an hour or so, and nobody must go away till after supper. 


looked like a young knight prostrate before the queen of beauty. 
When Blanche laid her head upon her pillow, she thought over all her 


had paid her great attention. No, even as she closed her eyes she was 
haunted by a young upturned face, with fair open brow and a slight 
moustache—do what she wouldshe saw it still. She was, besides, a little 
distracted about the loss of one of her gloves—a white one, with velvet 
round the wrists—what could have become of it? 





PILCHARDS. 


The peninsula which juts out sharply into the Atlantic at the south- 
western extremity of our island has a fringe of little fishes, like other 
portions of the coast. They may be herrings, or mackerel, or what not ; 
but we mean to attend here only to the little fishes called pilchards, be- 
cause they are more important to Cornishmen than any other fish; and 
because very few of our other counties know anything about them. They 
belong especially, to the land of the logan, the land of cromlechs and 
tors, the land of Land’s Ends, the land of bold coasts, rocky stones, rich 
mines, Celtic remains, bold fishers. If you mount the tower of Buryan 


a are eastern bays, and creeks, and nooks, beyond the range of lofty 
uryan. 

The pilchard is a very kind friend to the Cornishmen. It not only sup- 
plies them with one of their articles of food, but benefits them in other 
ways. Cornwall, we must remember, is a granite country, a copper 
country, a tin country, a hard stern country, in many of its natural fea- 
tures. Its western half has so many of these bits of sternness, that there 
are not arable fields enough to grow corn, and not rich grass enough to 
fatten cattle. Corn and meat are, consequently, likely to be scanty and 
dear in comparison with those of many other counties; and thus the 
Cornishman of low degree is driven to his own resources. The fisheries 
omy - great value to him, and the pilchard perhaps more than any 
other fish. é 

Many a Londoner would not know a pilchard if he met with it in his 
dish ; he might perchance mistake it for a herring, which it somewhat re- 
sembles in size; but the pilchard is fatter, the scales are larger and 
adhere more closely than in the herring, which it resembles in taste, but 
which is stronger. The pilchard is indeed sometimes called the gipsy 
herring, in right of a certain amount of family resemblance. Its average 
length is probably nine inches. As to the natural home of the pilchards, 
inquirers seer to be somewhat — A few pilchards make,their ap- 
pearance occasionally, in the Forth, about October ; a shoal, once now 
and then, appears on the Devonshire coast ; a lucky day in eighteen hun- 
dred and thirty-four sent so many pilchards into Poole that they were 
sold there at a penny adozen. A fishery of pilchards is carried on to a 
small extent at Bantry Bay ; a few are caught occasionally near Dublin and 
Belfast ; a few likewise find their way into the herring-nets off Yarmouth ; 
and Mr. Yarrell records, as a notable achievement, that he once caught a 
pilchard in the Thames. But, the coast of Cornwall is beyond any other 
locality, that in which the pilchard is most met with. They are found at 
all seasons of the year; but it is only from June to September that the 
fishery is carried on to any considerable extent. The vast shoals appear 
in three principal localities—between Start Point and the Lizard, be- 
tween the Lizard and the Land’s End, and about St. Ives on the north 
eoast of the county. The shoals divide and subdivide, and rejoin and 
divide in. The reasons for these movements are not well ascertained : 
it is possible that, having eaten up all the young shrimps and other smal} 
crustaceous animals (their principal food) in one part of the sea, they 
separate to seek pastures new. 

The Cornishmen having reason to look anxiously to the maintenance of 
the fisheries, every little cove, bay, or creek which promises a tolerable 
haul, is well fished by them. There may not be a regular fishing commu- 
nity, but several poor families may have a fishing-boat among them, by 
the aid of which a small supply may be obtained for their own feod, and 
perhaps a little salted or dried for their future use, and another portion sold 
to their neighbours. If there should be many weeks of continuous stormy 
weather, which is not unlikely in moist Cornwall, the poor people on the 
coast may be driven to hard shifts. The pilchard, however, is not fished 
merely in this humble way ; it is fished on a large scale, and returns fair 
profits to the capitalists who can provide boats, and nets, and other 
tackle, in a sufficiently ample manner.. It is not in one part alone of the 
Cornish coast that this branch of productive employment is carried on. 
It centres at St. Ives in the north, and at Mevagissy and Looe and Fowey 
in the south-east, and at St. Mawes and Falmouth and Penzance in the 
south-west, as well as in numerous small places at various points of the 
coast. Not only may one season be less favourable than another, but one 
fishing-place may have a bad year when another has a good year ; and 
hence there is much of the lottery uncertainty about it, which doubtless 
increases the zest of the adventurers. 

Let us make believe that we are out with a party of pilchard fishers— 
say at St. Ives. Let us suppose that our companions have the where- 
withal to conduct the fishing properly ; that the fish are tolerably numer- 
ous, and in theright spots; that they do not show any unreasonable shy- 
ness or prejudice against being caught ; and that the weather is mode- 
rately favourable. 

First, then, for the materials—or working tools. The pilchard is caught 
with that sort of net which fishers call a seine. This seine is from two to 
three hundred fathoms long—say fourteen hundred feet, or somewhat over 
a quarter of a mile; and it is from seventy to eighty feet wide. Both 
edges are fastened to stout ropes ; and four strong ropes, or warps, about 
three hundred feet long, are fastened to the fou: corners. One of the 
edges is rendered buoyant by corks; while the other, on the contrary, is 
rendered heavy by leaden weights; the object of this arrangement being 
that when the seiné is immersed in the water, it may assume a vertical 
position, like a perforated wall: the corked edge being of course upper- 
most, and the leaded edge undermost. The fishing-boat is generally 
about forty feet long, eight tons burden, and manned by eight or nine 
men. There is a tarpaulin to cover the seine while in the boat. 

There isa second or assistant boat, called the volyer, which carries 
another net, called the tuck-seine ; and there is a third boat, called the 
lurker, or cock-boat, somewhat smaller than the others. Ropes, an- 
chors, grapnels, and all such stores, are supplied in sufficient number. 

The tuck-seine, in the volyer or following boat, is shorter and broader 
than the stop-seine, carried in the principal or seine-boat ; it is of a dif- 
ferent shape too ; it is wider in the middle than at the ends, and the mid- 
dle is formed into a hollow or bunt. These two boats are about equal in 
size ; but the lurker or cock-boat is smaller, and carries no seine or net. 
The three boats together require a crew of eighteen men, and one or two 
boys. 

he crews of the three boats have all their respective duties to per- 
form ; but there is an important auxiliary of theirs, called the huer or 
crier, apparently so named from a French word. His office is a very re- 
markable one, unlike any that is commonly known in the more general 
-and extensive of the British fisheries. He isa watcher, a look-out, a spy, 
a discoverer, a sharp-sighted and long-sighted fellow, who knows some- 
thing of fish-life in general, and of pilchard-life in particular. 
out for the pilchard, A : 
the earliest and greyest dawn, it may be long before the sun makes his 
appearance, the huer ascends some sea-cliff-—sufficiently high for his pur- 





ance of the water. 





me of forfeits--then music—then | large boughs, one in each hand, 
n somebody found out the night | though not quite so scientific as those of Wheatstone, or 
with.rain, and the General declared it would be sure to Brett, are yet sufficient for his purpose. There is a watcher below, atten- 
So tive to his movemenis... The watcher sees the huer in a state of 

supper appeared, and more champagne; and even Lady Mount Helicon | ble excitemeut ; 
was ready to do anything to oblige, so, being a fine musician, she volun- fact known 
teered to play “ The Coquette.” A chair was placed in the middle of to each party. if not yet on the bosom of the water, 
the room, and everybody danced, the General and all. Blanche laugbed | and pushed off; while smaller boate are brought into a state of readiness 
till she cried ; and there was but one feeling of regret when the announce- | to land the fish which are destined to be caught. 

ment of her ladysbip’s carriage broke up the party, just at the moment | 
when, in accordance with the rules of the dance, Charlie sank upon one | fishers to capture them, The gold of the piscine California bas been 
knee before the coquette’s chair, occupied by stately Mrs. Delaval. He | discovered, and the di 
| they can. 











He looks 
and telegraphs the boatmen concerning the same. In| mediate consumption in the fresh state, are taken to the cufing cellars. 
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pose, and yet sufficiently near the fishers for him to be seen. He looks out | t _paci L , 
far and wide on the sea, in search of some spot, which presents a certain | the pressing is continued until the casks are quite full, and then the c 
peculiarity of view. He detects such a spot. It is a huge black patch | heads are fastened down. 
often to be measured in square miles; he looks again and again, more | considerable extent, pressed out. 
and more keenly, until he becomes convinced that it marks a shoal of time ; and after this it forms a capital m 
pilchards, whose oil has a tendency to give a kind of smoothness to the | fish in the hogshead is produced by a weigh 
ripples of the sea, and whose number even effects the reflected appear- | stone placed upon a circular board oa the 
Then, when the sun shines, he will see a flash now ' pressed and packed in this way will weigh somewhat under five hundred 


esmartly-dressed party so strangely and then sparkle above the surface, and will know it to be a e 
employed. Well-bred servants never betray the slightest marks of emo- young pilchard leaping out of the water for pure fun, and toruion up the 
tion or astonishment, though we fancy their self-command is sometimes dazzling scales of its white belly to glisten in the sun. He Jooks and 
severely put to the test. But “ turning the tables” was too much for scans narrowly until quite convinced that a shoal of pilchards is really 
the major-domo, and he was obliged to make his exit in a paroxyem of , within view, and then he 


He has two 
, which, 
il, or 


begins to work bis telegraph. 
wherewith be can make si 


pleasura- 
be signals a shoal ; and the watcher speedily makes the 
to all whom it may concern. All the three boats bel 


are speedily m 
Thus far, then, the huer has foand out tbe pilchards ; it resis with the 
ggers must now get the nuggets as skillfully as 


It is a part of the principle of fishing adopted, that the sto 
seine shall form a kind of circular wall, within whisb the unlucky pile 


uncle’s guests in succession, and decided not one was to be compared to chards may be imprisoned, and that the lower edge of the net shall touch 
Cousin Charlie ; and none were half so agreeable as Mr. Hardingstone. | the ground, in order that the fish may not escape underneath. Hence 
Mary Delaval, on the contrary, scarcely gave a thought to Captain Lac-| the pilehard fishery is best carried on at such a distance from the shore as 
quers, Sir Ascot Uppercrast, Captain Laurel, or even Mr. Gotobed, who | will give a depth of about seventy feet of water, equal (or thereabouts) 


to the width or depth of the seine. The seine is carried in the largest 
boat, carefully folded, so that it may be opened and thrown out without 
entanglement. Two men hold themselves in readiness to manage the 
net, five or six tug manfully at the oars, while the bow-oarsman keeps bis 
eye upon the huer, who not only signals the approach of the shoal, but 
telegraphs his instructions as to the best mode in which it may be ap- 
proached. The huer—keen, cool, patient, calculating, experienced— 
forms a judgment concerning the best mode of proceeding ; he decides 
where it is best for the two larger boats to anchor, and how the cock-boat 
may best go out to reconnoitre the enemy. The men in the boats obey 
the signals of the huer, as the captains in the Baltic fleet would those 
given forth by Sir Charles Napier from the Duke of Wellington ; they 
eo it is to their interest, having a good general, to attend to his be- 

es 

_It is an anxious moment when this state of things has arrived, for the 
pilchards, like other people, will give their oppressors the slip if they 


can ; and the buer has to so manage that the shoal may be intercepted 
church, between Penzance and the Logan Stone, and look around you, just ‘at the right time and wtabe-ey Geis which calls forth all his me sare 


you master three quarters of a circle of sea view ; and this comprises | and judgment, and implicit obedience on the part of the men in the boats. 
many a spot where the pilchard fishery is carried on; but not all. | It is a momentous period, too, for the numerous watchers on the beach ; 


since their cupboards and their pockets are likely to be influenced by the 
result. The huer has seen the shoal, and has made his calculations as to 
time and space ; he gives a signal for the boatmen to weigh anchor, and 
to remove the tarpaulin which covers the seine ; he signals again, and 
overboard goes the seine; the light edge being managed by one man, 
and the heavy edge by another. The warps at two corners of the seine 
have previously been fastened to a buoy ; and as the position of the seine 
at one end is thus determined, the boat rows along to carry out the other 
end ; some of them pull, while two others throw the seine overboard, as 
fast as the boat progresses ; and the bow-oarsman directs their movements 
in accordance with the signals made by the huer. The object is, of course 
to oppose a barrier to the further progress of the shoal ; to aid in this 
object, the men in the cock-boat take up a position between the seine and 
the buoy, and beat the water with their oars, to frighten the fish, and 
prevent them from passing by the edge of the seine,—the crafty mode of 
driving the poor little fish from sham danger into real. The movements 
are so managed that the seine is brought round in a curved line, until the 
two ends meet, and thus enclose the shoal—the whole being enclosed in 
a circular net-like wall ; for, the leaded edge rests upon the sandy bottom 
of the bay, and the cock-boat holds sentry over the only possible point of 
escape—the junction of the two ends of the seine. 

The pilchards are arrested in their course, perhaps to the extent of 
thousands of hogsheads, and the men give three jolly cheers to announce 
their luck. Then comes the next task—the lifting of the pilchards out of 
the water. This is effected by the aid of the tuck-seine. As low tide 
approaches, boats congregate around -in great numbers, and the men 
prepare. The volyer, or following boat, goes within the circle formed by 
the stop-seine, and lays the tuck-seine round within the circle. The two 
ends of the tuck-seine are then drawn together in such a way as to tuck 
or ~ up the poor pilchards in a narrower and narrower space, and to 
raise them from the bottom. The fish are terribly frightened, and ju 
and flout abont::but fruitlessly ; they become collected in the bollow 
bunt of the tuck-seine. They are raised gradually and cautiously to the 
surface ; they are laded out by the men with flaskets, and are thrown in 
a silvery shower into the boats which crowd around. The number en- 
closed within the stop-seine may be so large that the tuck-seine could 
not hold them, or the boats could not hold them, or the persons on shore 
could not salt and cure them. In such case, the tuck-seine brings up only 
a portion at a time; and some of the pilehards may remain a week or 
more in their prison. They do not necessarily suffer from his, however, 
as they are floating about in their own native element. Sometimes, 
meanwhile, there is a busy throng of small boats surrounding the seine, 
each ready to take its load to the beach ; and the scene is not a little 
striking and animated. 

But, the seine method is not the only one adopted: many of the fisher- 
ers find it more convenient to employ the drift method. Here, we may re- 
mark that while some learned pundits use the word seine and shoal, others 
say sean and schull : we shall adhere to our own usage, without pretend- 
ing to say which is the better of the two. In the drift method, fifteen or 
twenty drift-nets are fastened end to end ; and as they are upwards of a 
hundred feet long, the whole may extend nearly half-a-mile, and in some 
cases three quarters. The nets are about forty feet deep. The string of 
nets has a corked rope running along the top, and a strengthening rope 
running along the middle, but no leaded rope at the bottom. The nets 
are carried in fishing-boats, each having four men and a boy. A line from 
one end of the head-rope is fastened over the quarter of the boat ; and 
the nets being turned overboard, are left to float with the tide. The corks 
and the buoys are so managed that the upper edge of the nets is twelve 
or fifteen feet below the surface of the water; so that ships may pass 
over without injuring them. The men shoot the nets a little before sun- 
set and again as dawn approaches: making two hauls, and sometimes 
two good captures, in a night. 

Mr. Yarrell, a great authority in piscatorial lore, states that, in eigh- 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, when the parliamentary bounty began to 
be withdrawn, the men and capital employed in the Cornish pilchard- 
fishery were as follows. There were rather more than three hundred 
seines ; there were about four thousand three hundred men employed 
afloat, and six thousand three hundred employed on shore, making ten 
thousand six hundred persons directly are in catching and curing 
the fish ; while the whole outlay for boats, seines, curing-cellars, &c., was 
estimated at nearly half a million sterling. A seine, with its boat com- 
plete, costs as much as seven or eight hundred pounds. There is a 
curious mode adopted of dividing the produce. Supposing the exact 
value of the capture to be ascertained, this is divided into eight equal 
parts ; one part goes for the boat, or is reckoned as interest on its original 
cost ; three other parts go for the seine, as interest in like manner; and 
the remaining four parts as wages or earnings for the men. There is an 
attendant boy, who renders sundry bits of service, for which he isrewarded 
in an intercalary sort of way : he is entitled to the pilchards which happen 
to fall into the sea as the nets are crawn; and to secure them he is 
furnished with a bag-net, fixed to the end of a rod. When the take is 
large, the men’s share may amount to something respectable. Some- 
times the shoals have been enormous. Mr. Yarrell speaks of one particu- 
lar occasion when twenty-two hundred hogsheads of pilchards were caught 
in one seine at one time ; and Borlase, in earlier times, recorded a haul 
of three thousand hogsheads. Estimates Vary from two thousand five 
hundred to three thousand five hundred as the number that would fill 
a hogshead. Taking a medium between these two numbers we arrive 
at the astounding total of nine millions. of pilchards as having been 
taken at one haul. An instance has been known of ten thousand hogs- 
heads having been taken in one single grabin one day—a mighty increase, 
certainly, in the available food for the catchers or for those to whom the 
catchers sold; for although a pilchard is but a humble affair, thirty millions 
of pilchards become in the aggregate rather a substantial fact. 

Then comes the curing~-a rare busy scene. The boats row speedily to 
land, and deposit their cargoes. The fish, such as are not wanted for im- 


Here they are arranged in rows, with salt between: eight bushels of salt 
to the hogshead. The pilchards thus remain a month ; after which time 
hey are packed in casks, in regular layers, and pressed down ou ; 
as - 
The oil of the pilchard is by this time, to a 
Much of the salt can be used a second 
anure. The pressure upon the 
ted lever acting upon a block or 
fish. A hogshead of pilchards 
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; will be three or four gallons of oil pressed from them. 
iss te shillin This oil Ene great treasure ; still it will 
always find a market, and Tt assists in rendering the pilchard-fishery pro- 
fitable. The oil is used in the manufacture of cart- grease, and for — 
pu similar to those wherein the commonest whale oil is employed. 
Attempts have been made to purify it, and render it serviceable to curry 
leather ; but, the attempts have not met with much success. , 

The Cornishmen having caught their pilchards; eaten some ; disposed 
of others in a fresh state to their neighbours ; squeezed the rest ; sold the 
oil obtained by the squeezing ; and prepared their filled hogsheads in a 
proper way; what becomes of the ogsheads and their contents? Pil- 
chards, like prophets, gain little honor in their own country. They are sent 
abroad, and have been so sent at least since the time of Queen Elizabeth ; 
for an act passed in her reign states that “ No stranger shall transport 
beyond seas any pilchard or other fish in cask. unless he doe bring into 
the realme, for every six tunnes, two hundred of clap-board fit to make 
cask, and so rateably, upon paine of forfeiting the said pilchard or fish. 
This clause wae probably introduced on account of the great scarcity of 
timber in Cornwall. The two best castomers for salted and barrelled pil- 
chards are: first, the slave-owners of the new continent, and the free 
blacks, among whom the pilchards are eaten in considerable quantities ; 
secondly, the Roman Catholic countries in the Mediterranean, where pil- 
chards may be eaten on fast days without danger to the soul. 


——_—_ 
THE WIVES OF DAVID TENTERS. 


David Teniers was scarcely eleven years old when the painter Rubens 
came, one day, into the workshop of his father. David was daubing a 
small sketch ; at the sight of the great master, the brush fell from his 
hand. Rabens, perceiving that his presence disconcerted the youth, 
pan it up, and added some touches to his work. From that day, David 

eniers determined to be a great man ; yet during more than ten years, he 
worked as a mere painter of signs, waiting, like our old friend Dick Tinto, 
for better days, till the Archduke Leopold appointed him his painter in 
ordinary, and gentleman of the chamber. 

A little adventure suddenly decided his fate. It happened about that 
time, that a certain gentleman of the court being about to marry; gave 
instructions to Teniers to paint him a representation of the god Hymen. 
The gentleman being a connoisseur, Teniers employed upon the work all 
the resources of his genius: he imitated the graces of Albano, and the 
colouring of Rubens, till his Hymen became more beautiful than Adonis. 
The painter did not forget the flambeau : never did the hymeneal-torch 
shine with greater brilliancy. On the eve of the nuptials, Teniers invited 
the gentleman to his studio. ‘ Here,” said he, “ you behold the highest 
ideal of love and beauty which my imagination has presented to me.” 

“ You have hardly been so successful as I expected,” said the gentle- 
man shaking his head with an air of discontent. “I have.a better idea 
of Hymen than this. There is something wanting—a certain expression, 
a something which I feel, though I cannot explain it,’’ 

“ You are right in being dissatisfied with my work,’’ replied Teniers.— 
“It is scarcely dry yet. My colours, like those of our great masters, im- 
prove with time. Allow me to bring you this picture in a few weeks. 
Since your marriage takes place to-morrow, you will have other business 
to attend to besides looking ata portrait of a Take my word ; and 
if you find Iam mistaken, I renounce my claim to be paid for the work.” 

e gentleman bad nothing to reply : he left the artist’s abode to visit 
his intended bride. She was a Flemish woman, of Spanish origin, as 
worthy of the pencil of Murillo as that of Rubens; but as the lady had 
nothing to recommend her but her face, her mind not equalling her 
beauty, Teniers, like a sensible man, desired to give the gentleman time 
enough to recognise Hymen in his actual aspect. At the end of three 
months, he conveyed his picture to the residence of his friend. 

“You are right,” exclaimed the latter at the first glance. “Time has 
much improved your picture. Age is necessary even to the most perfect 
work. You will allow, however, that the expression is a little too lively. 
It is Hymen, remember, not Cupid, whom you intended to portray. That 

ivg eye is scarcely natural. Hymen is a reasonable god after all.” 

“ Excellent!’ exclaimed Teniers. ‘‘ The lover is now only the hus- 
band. It has turned out asI predicted. Know, then, that it is not my 
painting, but your ideal, that has changed.” For the honour of his wife, 
the gentleman wasinclined to be angry ; but how could he meet such a 
triumphant experiment? He offered at once to pay him the stipulated 


ice. 
ae No,” said the painter ; “‘ my genius has failed me in this affair. Grant 
me a few days more.” 

Teniers set to work again, and accomplished _a chef-d’ceuvre. By the 
aid of perspective, he contrived to produce a portrait of Hymen which 
should appear charming when viewed sideways, at a certain distance ; 
but which. on a closer inspection, should be found to have a slight frown. 
The Archduke Leopold having heard the history of this picture, desired 
that it should be placed at the end of his gallery. The curious, married 
and unmarried, came to inspect it. Dufresnoy, who relates this anecdote 
in his witty manner, concludes his recital thus:—“ The duke caused the 
= to be placed — a to — _— wd ae 

to a step very po slippery. ow was the pleas- 
ing oaleh of view ; bist no sooner had you passed the step, than, farewell 
the charm !—it was no longer the same thing.” 

Cornelius Schut, the painter-poet, firstrelated this little story. “ What 
is more curious,”’ said he in his narrative, {is that this portrait of Hymen 
—_ about the marriage of David Teniers.’’? Cornelius Schut had a 

named Ann Breughel, daughter of Breughel of Velours, also a 

ter. As she was beautiful, and of pleasing manners, old Cornelius 

ut took a pleasure in walking abroad with her. Sometimes they 
visited the studios of Rubens and Van Belen, who were also her guar- 
dians ; sometimes the court of the archduke ; at other times, they spent 
the day in the country, or in making an excursion by water. One day, 
as they were walking in the archduke’s gallery, and her guardian was 
pointing out to her the famous picture of Hymen, Teniers happened to 
come in. After some remarks upon the weather, poetrv, and painting, 
— = to the young maiden‘ “ Would mademoiselle like to pass 

e step 

“ Yes,” she replied, perhaps without reflecting. 

“‘T take you at your word,” said Teniers, offering her his hand. Anne 
Breughel blushed, and refused to pass. Cornelius Schut treated the mat- 
ter rather as a poet than a gu q 

“* Why should you object ?”’ said he, smiling. 

“* What would be the advantage,”’ she replied, somewhat emboldened, 
“ since’once on the other side the picture changes in colour and effect ?”’ 

“ For you and me, never!” exclaimed the young painter gallantly.— 
“ Or, rather, I p you to recross the fatal step immediately.” At 
that critical moment, some strangers happened to come in. Teniers sa- 
luted his friends respectfully, and withdrew, already in love with the 
em girl. The next day, after some hesitation, he entered the studio of 

ornelius Schut, who was painting some camellias in a garland of flowers. 

“ Master Cornelius,” said Teniers, “ will you tell me what is the best 
er) be done to please a young maiden ?” 

“ Write her some verses,” said the poet. ‘So you are in love, eh?” 

“To desperation—-to the point, in fact, that the archduke says I have 
lost my senses,”’ 

: = with — —- ry oo bid wy 

you no ess ?”’ re the cunning young artist. “ 
could write verses like 4 A ag ‘ 

“I am not master of the hand of Anne Breughel,” said Schut, divining 
the object of his passion. “She has two other guardians--Rubens and 
Van Baelen. Besides, I take her for a woman of spirit, who will have a 
husband of her own choosing, and no other.” Teniers, meeting Rubens 
soon after, asked in like manner, “ What was the best thing to be done 
ae . young — ud 

* Make her a flattering portrait,” replied the great painter. 

“O that I had your genius!” exclaimed Teniers ; Bs I would make my 
portrait even more beautiful than Arne Breughel.”’ 

“If it is Anne —— you are thinking of,” replied Rabens, “ go to 
our grave friend Van Baelen : he will tell you, like an old philosopher 
who has subdued the passions of man’s nature, what is best to be done in 
such a case.” Teniers went directly to the house of the old painter ; he 
found him painting, upon copper, a copy of his great work, “St. John 
Preaching in the Desert.” Teniers had seen the original often in the 
palace of the archduke. He came at once to the object of his visit.— 
“‘ What isthe best thing to please a young maiden ?” 

“s = her recone. 28 a a Baelen. 

“ You are perha ; and yet adore Anne B ma- 
gine, is not in the least affected o my passion.” ety ae 

The three guardians interrogated their ward in turn. She had not for- 
gotten David Teniers. It turned out that Van Baelen had spoken more 
pwn Fyn his colleagues. The three took counsel together: they 
weighed in the balance the talent of Teniers and the fortune of Anne 
Breughel—the mind of the one, and the beauty of the other. After some 


amused himself with observing their mutual embarrassment. At the des- 
sert, they told Teniers that they had invited him as a witness to the mar- 
riage-contract of Anne Breughel, in his character of a disciple of her 
grandfather, old Peter Breughel. Soon afterwards, the notary presented 
himself very gravely : a space was cleared for him at the end of the table. 
He utrolled the parchment, mended his pen, and pre to read the 
marriage contract of the future partners. Young David no longer doubt- 
ed his happiness. 

This marriage contract, still preserved in the archives of the city of 
Antwerp, is prepared rather in favour of the wife than the husband. 
It stipulates that in case of the decease of Anne Breughel, their chil- 
dren shall receive, not only the property which she brought him as a 
marriage-portion, but also all interest in the joint property settled by the 
contract. We shall see presently that the clause was strictly fulfilled. 
The three guardians, artists as they were, had made all their arrange- 
ments like sober lawyers. The marriage took place a few days after- 
wards. On the morning of the wedding, the archduke presented Teniers 
with a miniature portrait of himself, and a gold chain. Anne Breughel 
was of a sweet disposition and pleasing manners. She brought her hus- 
band four children, and loved him to the last as on the first day of her 
marriage ; while he, in his tura, loved her with all the tenderness of his 
passionate nature. In short, they never saw Hymen except on the fa- 
vourable side of the step. 

In the first years of his wedded life, Teniers continued to reside in the 
palace of Leopold, working almost exclusively.for the king of Spain, who 
was so delighted with his works that he had a gallery built expressly for 
them. At first the artist did scarcely anything more than copy the 
the great masters of the Flemish and Italian schools. After a little 
while, growing weary of copying others, stroke by stroke, he contented 
himself with merely imitating them. His imitations enjoyed a singular 
reputation, some persons even going so far as to prefer them to the mo- 
dels. He was particularly successful in his imitations of Rubens, which 
many mistook for the works of that master. But Teniers at length de- 
termined to be in his turn an original painter. 

In his leisure hours, remembering the counsels of his aged father, he 
sketched by a few strokes of his pencil a scene taken near by, of pure 
and simple nature. Suddenly, he abandoned his grand subjects. Emi- 
nently Flemish, he limited his field to a Flemish horison. He was wea- 
ried of gazing upon saints in ecstasy, and penitent Magdalens: he bad 
never met with such things in his simple way of life. Was it not time 
that the human form should be painted under some other phase, and in a 
character more true to nature? If painting should be a mirror of nature, 
why not set that mirror beside the public way, as well as in the unfre- 
quented by-roads? A picture of happiness, fresh and nai/, a reflex of 
actual life, can never be unworthy of art : prose may be made pleasing as 
well as verse. Thus reasoned the young artist. 

Adrien Brauwer and Van Craesbeck had already taken sketches among 
the mariners and other frequenters of the cabarets of Antwerp, of all the 
original physiognomies to be found there. There was not an interior of 
a public house, not a droll or characteristic face, which they had not co- 
pied a dozen times. Teniers saw that he must seek for a new world ; but 
he had not to look far for that. In the little village of Perck, between 
Malines and Antwerp, there happened to be a chateau to be sold, called 
the Chateau of the Three Towers; an ancient Gothic edifice, worthy of 
lodging a prince. Teniers, who was, indeed, a prince among Flemish 
painters, purchased it, resolved to pass the remainder of his life there in 
the om of nature, and in the enjoyment of his good-fortune. The place 
was well chosen—-a church with pointed spire, meadow, lake, pictur- 
esque enclosure, boors, topers, cabarets—everything he wanted was to 
be found in Perck and its environs. He lived herein good style, keeping 
lackeys and equipages ; and his chateau became a celebrated rendezvous 
for the chase. The Archduke Leopold, the Prince of Orange, the Duke 
of Marlborough, and many other illustrious persons visited him there. 
Twice his extravagant way of life brought him to the verge of ruin ; the 
first time he set to work to repair his fortunes by painting day and night. 
He did not dispense with a single horse or servant, nor did he even re- 
ceive fewer of those illustrious visitors from all countries, who, in the 
Chateau des Trois Tours, fancied themselves in a royal palace. His in- 
dustry restored his finances. It is said that at this time he even produced 
as many as 350 paintings in a single year ; but this extraordinary fecun- 
dity disheartened his purchasers, and his works fell in value. There isa 
tradition—but an improbable one--that he then adopted the singular ex- 
pedient of spreading abroad a report of his own death, and that his wife 
even went into mournin7, to induce a belief in the story, and thus en- 
hance the value of his works. 

Teniers was in the midst of his career when his wife died. His afflic- 
tion was beyond measure ; his chateau, so cheerful before, became sombre 
and comfortless ; Nature, his ordinary teacher, spoke to him now of no- 
thing but Anne Breughel. His marriage-contract compelling him to give 
up everything on the death of his wife, the painter found himself, by this 
calamity, suddenly reduced to poverty. His children would not have 
allowed the clauses of the contract to be executed in their favour ; but 
Teniers, in spite cf the entreaties of his friends, resolved to strip himself 
of everything in the very year of her death; saying that “he would 
never consent to live upon the property of orphans.” The chateau 
changed owners, and he retired to Brussels. Here he lived a solitary life, 
turning his thoughts unceasingly to the remembrance of his dear Anne, 
and devoting himself to the practices of religion, and to watching over the 
progress of his children at college. 

Though living now in the most humble style, he had been compelled to 
retain oue of his horses—all his pictures being the result of short jour- 
neys into the country. On these excursions, he had several times revisit- 
ed Perck, wandering in the neighbourhood of the chateau, and lingering 
over its association of love and fame. One evening he noticed, through 
the railing of the grounds of the chateau, a young lady walking in the 
rden, whose face bore several points of resemblance to that of Anne 
-Breughel. In his surprise, he let fall the reins upon the neck of his 
horse, which began to bite at the hanging branches of a willow. His eyes 
followed involuntarily the apparition, which seemed to him to be a dream 
of the past. In a moment, the young lady disappeared by a retired path- 
way leading to the chateau. Teniers continued musing, looking now to- 
wards the lake, and now towards the spot where she had vanished. “My 
poor Anne, you are dead to me,” he exclaimed pensively. ‘ No, you are 
not dead. I see youeverywhere--under these trees, at yonder window, 
beside that lake’where we have walked so often.” 

While musing thus, the poor painter did not perceive that his horse, 
which had also his reminiscences, had begun to take the road to the 
stables. Upon the bridge, he drew up the reins agaia, and said, sigh- 
ing: “No, no, my trusty friend; we havé no longer any right to be 
— That day, Teniers returned to his solitary home more sad than 
usual. 

“Why did I sell the chateau?” said he with bitterness. ‘ There I 
should have been, in some sort, nearer to my dear Anne. In those 
= favourite haunts I might still, in imagination, have seen and heard 

er. 

The next day, he could not refrain from returning to Perck. The cha- 
teau was then in the possession of a wealthy retired counsellor, named 
De Fresne. The latter. meeting Teniers in the neighbourhood, and re- 
cognising him, begged him to accompany him to his old home, and consi- 
der himself still its master. The counsellor presented him to his daugh- 
ter, Isabelle de Fresne. She was young and fair, and had the same ten- 
der and simple look as Anne Breughel. Teniers was delighted with her. 
She painted a little ; Teniers offered to give her a lesson. A shower of 
rain began to fall, and the advocate gladly took advantage of the cir- 
cumstance to detain his guest. The poor painter almost believed himself 
living again in his ancient splendour. The sweet face of Anne Breughel 
was missing ; but Isabelle de Fresne was not wanting in charms. 

“ What a pity,’’ said hie host, over the dessert, “‘ that you should have 
taken it into your head to leave the chateau! It was to increase the pa- 
trimony of your children, I am aware; but that appears to me to be 
carrying paternal affection too far. uch a genius as yours should have 
a palace for an abode.” 

‘“* Nature is my palace,’’ replied the artist, casting at the same time a 
wistful look at the gilded panels of the Chateau des Trois Tours. 

“ My greatest pleasure, Monsieur Teniers,’’ said the counsellor, “would 
be to see you here all the fine season.” 

“ Ah,” said Teniers, ‘I should be too happy to live in such good and 
fair society, but my féte-days are past. Once I was not only a painter, 
but a fine gentleman ; now I am only a paivter. All my pleasures now 
are associated with my pallet. I shall continue to depict scenes of hap- 
piness, but it will be the agen of others.” So saying, Teniers re- 
garded Isabella tenderly. The young lady blushed, and turned the con- 
versation into another channel. 

The next morning, Teniers rose at daybreak to return to Brussels, 
While his horse was feeding, he took a stroll through one of his favourite 
haunts upon the borders of the lake. It was a clear, fresh morning; a 
light wind was slowly moving the mists along the fields of Vilvorde ; the 
country, refreshed with the rain of the night before, filled the air with 


Teniers was leaning against the trunk of a tree, surveying the lake and 
the chateau, lost in thought, when suddenly raising his eyes towards the 
window where he had often seen Anne Breughel looking out on fine even- 
ings, her image appeared there as if by enchantment. “It is she, with 
her light hair falling in curls,” he exclaimed.. “It is the same sweet 
face, so full of beauty and innocence,”’ But in another moment he 
recognised Isabelle de Fresne. “ Alas!” he exclaimed, “ it is not she ; 


He returned to the chateau, mounted his horse, and rode away slowly. 
All that week, be did nothing well. He attempted to paint from memory 
a wee of Isabelle de Fresne, and failed ; and yet, when it was but 
half-finished, the face had seemed to remind him at the same time both 
of Anne Breughel and Isabelle de Fresne. Those two delightfal images 
were for ever present to his mind ; he sought to divert his thoughts from 
them, afraid of falling in love again. He made a journey into France, 
and even set out for Italy ; but he had scarcely arrived at Lyon, when his 
new passion compelled him to retrace his steps. On his return he founda 
letter from the counsellor, complaining of his neglect. 
“Come, my dear Teniers,” he wrote ; “ the very peasants are anxious 
to see their old master again ; and my daughter Isabelle finds that, even 
from -— a skilful master as you, « single lesson in painting is not 
enough. 

Teniers started immediately for Perck. The counsellor pressed him to 

the remainder of the season at the chateau. The painter accepted 
is invitatiun, and boldly installed himself there, hardly sure that it was 
not more dangerous to fiy from the presence of Isabelle, than to see her 
continually. 
It happened—accidentally, no doubt—that the young lady had for an 
attendant one of the femmes-de chambre of Anne Breughel. This was 
another illusion for the painter, who, when he met her, found himself often 
about to ask her whether his wife was abroad in the garden, or in the 
walks in the neighbourhood. The woman—by force of habit, no doubt— 
dressed her new mistress exactly like her previous one: there was the 
same arrangement of the hair, the same cap, the same lace, the identical 
colours. Teniers, meeting this living reminiscence sometimes upon the 
stairs, or in the dusky passages of the old chateau, would imagine him- 
selfina dream. More than once, on kissing the hand of Isabelle de 
Fresne, the old time seemed to him to have come back again. Every 
day he discovered some new point of resemblance. Last night, it was her 
hand ; to-day, it is her foot ; to-morrow, she will sing, and her voice will 
be the very counterpart of Anne Breughel’s. Never was illusion more 
perfect at all points. 
‘What ails you, my friend ?” asked his host one day, surprised at his 
absent and anxious look. ‘Does not our way of life please you ?” 
“Yes,” said Teniers ; “ it is nothing—a passing recollection—a momen- 
tary regret. It is gone now.” 4 
One evening, after sunset, he was sitting again upon the ground beside 
the little lake, idly brushing the tall water-grasses with his feet. Isabelle 
and her servant passed him in the pleasure-boat. The light veil of eve- 
ning falling upon land and water confirmed the painter’s misty reverie ; 
he was no longer master of himself, as inthe broad daylight. The head 
of the skiff grazed lightly on the bank, and he rushed forward. 
“ Anne! Anne!” he exclaimed, when they found themselves alone. 
“ Pardon me—Isabelle, I meant,’ continued he, falling at her feet, in the 
chivalrous fashion of the times. 
“Well,” said she, carried away by bis manner, ‘‘ Anne Breughel, if 
you will.” It may be easily imagined that the young Isabelle, perhaps 
a little romantic, had secretly loved Teniers ; that, touched by his sorrow 
for Anne Breughel, she had undertaken the task of consoling him, coming 
oa Gageees, by means of these illusions, to take the place of his adored 
wife, 
Three weeks afterwards, Teniers married the daughter of the counsel- 
lor. He returned to the chateau, and took again to his old way of life. 
Isabelle de Fresne, charmed by the simplicity of his genius, and his noble 
manners, remained devoted to him till the time of her death. She knew 
that her greatest charm for him was, that she reminded him of his first 
wife. Far from complaining, or feeling vexed on that account, she took 
pains to acquire the habits of Anne Breughel, with the generous intention 
of pleasing herhusband. Teniers, in his turn, delighted with having found 
_ sweet a companion, loved her for her own, and for Anne Brenghel’s 
e. . 

The painter survived his second wife, and died at the age of upwards of 
eighty. After her death, he returned to Brussels again, and lived in strict 
retirement, devoted to his art. One of his sons, a Franciscan monk at 
Malines, held him in his arms as he breathed his last ; through the zeal of 
this son, he had become more than ever attached to the Catholic Church. 
For the convent at Malines, he painted his ‘‘ Nineteen Martyrs of Gorcum.’” 
The son has left a biography of his father, interspersed with orisons and 
litanies ; the only interesting portion is the end, in which he describes 
the death of the great painter. 

Already in a state of unconsciousness, David Teniers only spoke at 
long intervals. In the middle of the night, after painful sigh, he took the 
hand of his son with agitation: “See you, yonder ?—yonder!’’ he ex- 
claimed. He saw, no doubt, passing in his mind all the curious creations 
of his pencil. The Franciscan looked in the direction which he indicated. 

“ T see nothing, father.” ay 

“ Do you see,” continued the painter, without heeding his reply, “ the 
alchemist in that laboratory, meditating ? He turns towards me to bid 
me farewell. Farewell, then! What didI say? It is a drinker—there 
are two--three—four—the odour of their ale rises to my head. Othe 
deep politicians! these are the men who transport our Flanders into Spain. 
The drunkards! it is merely that they may drink from glasses overflow- 
ing with Malaga. My son, stop that boor from smoking, who has ee 
to say apropos. I hear his pipe snap. No; itis the violin of poor ol 
Nicholas Soest. There is a fair, then,in Perck to-day. Open the window 
and let me hear their cries better. Excellent! how they dance under the 
balcony! Take care, Margaret! Look at that sly chemist. The old 
dotard! It is a good thing, indeed, to have gray hairs. I like your vio- 
lin, Master Soest ; but what are you playing there. O my son—my son! 
look there! this is fearful indeed !’’ 

The dying painter shuddered from head to foot, and passed his hands 
over his eyes. ‘Do you see that doleful dance ?—all their mirth is gone 
now. * Old Nicholas Soest is nothing but a skeleton. Look how he whirls, 
in the dusk—all hastening to the church-yard. They are gone! Fare- 
well, farewell, my friends. Call my servant—it is time to go!” 

These were, as nearly as possible, the last words of the laborious 
painter of nature. In obedience to his wish, the son had his remains de- 
posited in the choir of the church of Perck, under that tower which, in 
his pictures, stands forth against so many horizons. 


eS 


A SCENE IN A CONSCRIPT’S LIFE. 


The sergeant and the priest advanced : the two friends embraced and 
kissed each other :-Reaumer retired to a spot where the other soldier was 
standing ; and, kneeling on one knee, leant his face on his hands, still 
convulsively and unconsciously grasping the spade, as if for a support : 
the other twelve men had formed a double line, about fourteen paces to 
the front of Jean, who was between them and the embankment, his white- 
clothed figure, thusset in relief by the dark ground beyond, presenting 
a clear aim to their muskets. He knelt-down on his right knee, resting 
on the other his left arm : he said ina firm voice, “I am ready.” The 
priest was about to bind a handkerchief about bis eyes ; but he said, “No 
—I pray I may be spared that : let me see my death ; I am not afraid of 
it.” The priest, after consulting the sergeant’s looks, withdrew the hand- 
kerchief : Colon retired to the place where Reaumer and the other sol- 
dier were : and the priest, after having received from his penitent the 
assurance that he died “ in charity with all mankind,” and having bes- 
towed on him a last benediction, and laid on his lips the kiss of Christian 
love, also retired on one side. Colon gave the word of command—* Pre- 
pare :’—the twelve muskets were brought forward :—“ Present ;” they 
were levelled. The sergeant was raising his cane as the last signal, to 
spare the victim even the short pang of hearing the fatal word, “ Fire !’’ 
when Rollo, with a loud yell, sprang to his master’s side. He had been 
startled from his slumber by the roll of the drum ; and, looking up at what 
was going on, perceiving Jean left kneeling all alone, and all so silent, 
except Reaumer’s faintly-heard sobs, his instinct seemed to tell him his 
master was in some danger: his whining was unheard, or unheeded ; he 
felt this too, and ceased it, but made a desperate effort to break the rope 
that held him, which weakened as it was by his late gnawing and tug- 
ging at it when in the outhouse at Charolle, soon gave way, and as above 
mentioned, he sprang with a yell to his master’sside. But Jean’s thoughts 
at that moment were too seriously enga to heed even Rollo : he only 
raised his right arm, and gently put the dog aside, his own mild, unflinch- 
ing gaze still fixed on the soldiers before him. But the dog was not 
checked by the movement of his master ; still whining, and with his ears 
beseechingly laid back, he struggled hard to get nearer to him. Colon 
felt for Jean’s situation, and made a sign to Reaumer (who, wondering 
at the pause since the last word of command, had raised bis eyes), that 








debate, they decided for the marriage. The young pair were brought to- 
gether at a supper at the house fhinns, who, as well as ie questa 


sweet odours; and the sun, just risen, touched the glittering tree-tops 
and the towers of the chateau. Arnold Houbraken relates this story. 


be should try to coax the dog off : he did so by whistling and calling, but, 
of course, quite in vain. It will be at once seen that, though this has 
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en some time in the telling, all that passed from the time o 
ei was little more than the transaction of a ageey em tg 
delay ; aud the men were ready to fire ; and Colon, no a mS a, 
cident of sufficient weight to authorise a suspension of the ex ‘a 

“ ity, —the poor fellow will die too.” He 
ever temporary, muttered, “‘ Great pity, poo she dignal, when 
turned his face to his men ; and was again about to give - frecn behind 
he was a second time interrupted by hearing loud shou iar ‘antes | 
him, accompanied by the discharge of a park of ya A ~ <td 
towards the opposite bill at his back, whereon the villages oa tee ean! 
he saw all was confusion and bustle,--officers galloping Be. ee 70, 1 Aa 
the men forming hurriedly into a line ; he hastily yave = hae * Tea 
you were ;” for along a line of road to the north-east of the ae w | 
a thick cloud of dust, from which quickly plunged out a gd of horse- | 
men, evidently officers ; the foremost not so tail as most of them, ere On 
graceful a rider as many of them, thougb he sat firmly too, 4 eg me. | 
by Colon and his men (long before he was near enough for t ow} to a 
tingnish a single feature of his face), by bis grey frock-coat, an Foy 1) 
flat three-cornered cocked-hat. Colon gave the word of command ; the | 
soldiers shouldered their muskets, and prepared to salute ; and, in ano- 
ther minute, Napoleon, at the head of bis staff, reined up on the top of | 
the hill. He had left the march of the grand army some leagues behind, | 
and ridden on towards Labarre, in order, with his wonted watchfulness, | 
to take the detachment by surprise, and see what they were about. His 
eagle eye, whose glance saw everything like another’s gaze, had at once 
detected the party on the hill, and he had ridden from the road at full 
speed up the elope fo discover what the object of the meeting was; a 

lance, too, told him that ; and while he was yet returning the salute of 
the men and their sergeant, be said, in a voice panting after his hard 
gallop, ‘“‘ Hey? what’s this?—a desertion 2) 

“ Yes, sire—no sire ; not exactly,” stammered Colon. : 

“ Not exactly ! what then?’ asked Napoleon, in a rather peevish tone, 
his face assuming more than its usual sternness; for hardly anything 
more provoked him than hesitation on the part of those he addressed. 

“ Absence against orders. sire,” replied Colon. 

“ Aba! for how long? Is that his dog?” 

“ Yes, sire: only a few hours.” 

‘* A few hours! Who gave this order then?” 

“ General S——, sire.” 

“ What character does the man bear?”’ 

“ He is a brave man, sire.” : 

“ He is a Frenchman,” retorted Napoleon, proudly ; but ig he honest, 
and sober, and generally obedient? ”’ 

“ Yes, sire; this is his first fault.” 

“ Hm! how long has he served ?”’ 

“ Three years last March, sire.” . 

A louder and higher-toned “ Hm!” escaped Napoleon ; and his atten- 
tion was at the same moment attracted by Reaumer, who, with a timid 
step, had approached the Emperor; and, kneeling on one knee, with 
clasped hands and broken voice, cried, “ Oh! sire, if you—if you would 
spare his life—he is innocent of—any intention to degert—that J can——” 

‘“* Are you his brother? ”’ interrupted the Emperor. 

“No, sire,” answered Reaumer : his friend,—his dear friend.” 

“ And how know you what his intentions were?” BY 

“ He told them me, sire ; he only went last night to see his friends, 
and would have returned the same night, but that II advised him to 
meet the regiment at Labarre ; and I know——” 

“ And what business hadst thou to advise a comrade in a breach of 
duty? Stand back to thy place.” 

And Reaumer retired, covered with shame. Napoleon beckoned Jean 
to him ; he came, and Rollo with him: and the latter, as though under- 
standing the power and authority of the man bis master thus obeyed, put 
his forepaws against his stirrap, aud whimpered imploringiy up to him. 
Jean looked for a moment in the Emperor’s face, but his gaze drooped, 
though without quailing, beneath that of the piercing large grey eyes 
that were fixed on him. After a short pause, Napoleon asked, “ Thine 
age? Liedown,—down, good dog!” for Rollo was getting importunate. 

“ Twenty-five years, sire,” Jean answered. 

“ Why hast thou disobeyed orders?” 

“ T could not help it, sire.” 

* Couldn’t help it! How dost thou mean? ” . 

“ I was so near my friends, and so longed to see them, that indeed I 
could not help it, sire.” 

“ Tis a strange excuse. Down! I say good brute!” but at the same 
moment that he said so, he ungloved his hand, and gave it Rollo to lick ; 
then, after a short pause, added, “‘ And thou sawest thy parents? ”’ 

“ Yes, sire; and I was returning to the regiment, when——”’ 

“ Ah! is this true, sergeant?” turning to Colon. 

“ Yes, sire, tis true,” answered he: we met him about three quarters 
of a league from 

“ T need not have asked, though,” interrupted Napoleon, “ the man’s 
face looks true. Thy name?” again avame Jean, 

“ Jean Gavard, sire. Down, Rollo! I fear he is troublesome to your 
highness.” 

apoleon smiled,—perhaps at the tit!e,-and answered, ‘‘ No, no ; poor 
Rollo, he is a fine dog. I shall inquire into this affair, Gavard ; for the 
present, I respite thee.” 

Jean knelt on his knee, and seized the Emperor’s hand to kiss it : but 
Napoleon said, *‘ Stay, stay ; thy dog has been licking it.’’ 

But this made no difference to poor Jean, who kissed it eagerly ; and 
when py drew it away, it was wet with tears. He looked on the 
back of his hand a moment, and his lips compressed themselves as he 
did so. 

“‘ They are the tears of a brave man, sir,” said he, turning to a young 
officer at his side, on whose features the Emperor’s side-glance had caught 
a nascent smile: “ Forward!” And at full gallop the party left the 
ground. 

Jean’s feelings at this sudden escane from death, were like those of a 
man wakened from a frightful dream, before his senses are yet enough 
gathered together to remember all its circumstancer. Jean had little 
time, however, to gather them on this occasion, for Reaumer’s arms were, 
ina moment, around his neck ; aud the hands of his comrades—those 
very hands that a minute before were about to deal him death—were 
now gladly grasping his; and their many congratulations on his escape 
ended in one loud shout of “ Live the Emperor.” 

—_—>_—_—_ 


THE LATE LORD DENMAN. 


Although four years have already elapsed since Lord Denman was 
compelled by the increasing infirmities of age to withdraw from the, Court 
of Queen’s Bench and the office of Lord Chief Justice of England, and al- 
though the closing period of his life has removed him from all connection 
with public affairs, we cannot allow a man so justly respected in his gen- 
eration to pass from among us without recording some traces of his pub- 
lic services and his well earned honours, It may be said of Lord Denman 
that he had not the impassioned forensic eloquence of Erskine, nor the 
tremendous Parliamentary energy of Brougham ;—he could not display 
the copious and animated learning of Macintosh, and he did not possess 
the subtle advocacy of Scarlett ;—though he took no undistinguished part 
with Romilly in the reform of the law, by the removal of its abuses and 
the mitigation of its severities, he was not his equal at the bar; and, 
though he fought the battle of negro emancipation with a zeal and steadi- 
ness inferior to none, Wilberforce and Clarkson had a more enthusiastic 
following in the country, and Buxton and Lushington had mort authority 
in the House of Commons. Uponthe Bench it is impossible to rank the 
judicial attainments and legal capacity of Lord Denman with the eminent 
qualities of Parke or Tindal, Lyndhurst or Campbell. But, ifthe highest 
tank be denied him upon an impartial survey of his character and life, it 
is no mean praise that in this constellation of talent he held an undisput- 
ed place as a star of the second magnitude. With these cotemporaries, 
with these associates, with these competitors in the race of life, he won, 
and hedeserved to win, a fair and honourable prize. For 18 years he 
filled the honourable seat of the Chief Justice of England, and, if any men 
excelled him by the vivacity of their genius or the acuteness of their in- 
tellect, none certainly surpassed, or perhaps equalled him, in the moral 
dignity which gave an appropriate and additional lustre to bis office.— 
The personal — 
istration of Justice were stron ly impressed with those moral qualities 
which he displayed in all the duties of life, and though he occasionally 
evinced on the bench the passion of a partisan, we cannot but bear testi- 
mony to his unflinching rectitude of purpose, his love of truth, his sin- 
cerity and simplicity of character. His extreme benevolence and hu- 
mauity were the fittest ornaments of the chief legal guardian of the pub- 


mer ny and these qualities deserve to confer lasting honour upon his 
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Baillie, the two leading pbysicians of their time. In early childhood 
Thomas Denman was sent to Palgrave School, near Dies, in Norfolk, which 
was then under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, and the Judge 
was sometimes wont to relate in after life that he bad received from 
that accomplished Jady the rudiments of instruction, and the first lessons 
of discipline. We have no record of young Denwan’s Jater school educa- 
tion, but we find him towards the close of the Jast century entered at St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, were he graduated in 1800, without, however, 
appearing in the list of wranglers of that year. In 1806 he was called to 
the bar at Lincoln’sinn, and engaged in the active pursnit of the law. 
He had already married at an early age, and a rapidly increasing family 
gave a stimulus to bis professional exertions. The moment was peculiar- 
ly unfavourable to the public career of 9 young man entering in life with 
principles wholly opposed to the dominant school of bigh Tory polities, 
and connected by education, by taste, and by conscience, with the men 
and the principles which were doomed to a quarter of a century of oppo- 
sition before they obtained a footing in the Government of this couniry ; 
and Mr. Denman bad none of the qualifications which could recommend 
him to the Perceva's or the Eldons of that day. He entered Parliament 
for the borough of Wareham at the getieral election of 1818, and at once 
took bis seat with the Whig opposition. In the following year he was 
elected for Nottingham, for which place he continued to sit, to the great 
satisfaction of his constituents, until his promotion to the Bench in 1832. 
His first appearance in Parliament was in favour of certain reforms in the 
law, but it was not until 1820 that the extraordinary occasion of the 
Queen’s trial called forth all his energy, and placed him in a more cons- 
picuous position before the country. 

When Queen Caroline formed the determination of coming to this 
country upon the accession of her husband to the throne, Mr. Brougham 
at once accepted the office of Her Majesty’s Attorney,General, while that 
of her Solicitor General was filled by Mr. Denman. It was impossible to 
declare war more openly upon the Government, upon the heads of the 
legal profession, and upon the private feelings ofthe King. We now look 
back with amazement on the spirit which pervaded the country at that 
time, and on the motives which induced men of the highest ability and 
the purest famé voluntarily to lend their advocacy toa client who had in 
a thousand ways degraded her position and disgraced her sex. .But men 
like Lushington and Denman saw in the Queen a woman whose innumer- 
able offences against decency and virtue might, they thought, be palliated 
by the unworthy treatment she had met with from ber husband, and the 
furious spirit of opposition which prevailed against George IV. and his 
Ministers animated them to the contest, and embellished even the worth- 
less and repulsive object they consented to serve. The part taken by 
Mr. Denman in that memorable trial gave the public a high idea of his 
courage and uprightness, and contributed in no slight degree to its suc- 
cessful result. This success, however, was an offence not to be pardoned 
by the head of the law as long as Lord Eldon held the Great Seal, and ac- 
cordingly the honours of bis profession, to which Mr. Denman was amply 
entitled by his talents and his standing, were stadiously withheld from 
him, as far as they depended on the will of the Chancellor. Mr. Denman 
was, however, appointed to the office of Common Serjeant by the Cor- 
poration of London in 1822, probably as a mark of their sympathy for the 
legal defenders of the Queen, in whose affairs Alderman Waithman had 
taken so active a part. It was not until 1828, when Lord Lyndhurst first 
held the Great Seal, that this injustice was repaired, and the King was 
induced in 1828, not, we believe, without difficulty, to grant the patent of 
precedence to which Mr. Denman had long been entitled. 

In 1830 the scene changed, and upon the formation of Lord Grey’s 
Government, Sir Thomas Denman was immediately raised to the post of 
Attorney General, which he held during the momentuous debates on the 
Reform Bill. In 1832, however, upon the death of Lord Tenterden, he 
was appointed to the Chief Justiceship of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
which he held till 1850, having been raised to the peerage in 1834. Asa 
Judge, we have already observed, that Lord Denman cannot be ranked 
with the highest legal authorities who have presided over that Court, but 
no man ever took a loftier view of its duties to society. To quote but 
one example, the conduct of the Court in the difficult case of ‘‘ Stockdale 
vs. Hansard,’’ when it was directly assailed by one branch of the Legis- 
lature, is a memorable instance of the exercise of that constitutional 
power which enables our Judges to interpose the authority of the law 
against the arbitrary pretentions of the most powerful body in this realm, 
and to combat privilege in the name of justice. ‘‘ Most willingly would 
I decline,” said Lord Denman in delivering judgment on that occasion, 
“to enter upon an inquiry which may lead to my differing from that great 
and powerful assembly (the House of Commons.) But when one of my 
fellow-subjects presents himself before me in this Court demanding jus- 
tice for an injury, it is not at my option to grant or to withhold redress. 
I am bound to afford it him, if the law declares him entitled to it. Par- 
liament is said to be supreme. I most fully acknowledge its supremacy. 
It follows, then, that neither branch of it is supreme when acting by it- 
self.”’ In those few words, and in the judicial power of enforcing that 
truth, lies the supreme guardianship of the liberties of England, 

Lord Denmam lived the life of a reformer of abuses, and an enemy of 
all that in his judgment clouded the honour or impaired the public utili- 
ty of our institutions. His hatred of negro Slavery in every form rose to 
a passion, for he stood armed against cruelty and injustice, and in the 
wretched fate of kidnapped Africans and degraded slaves he beheld the 
united and accumulated evils and wrongs which have most disgraced 
humanity and profaned religion. He powerfully contributed to the fur- 
therance of those reforms of the criminal law which Sir Samuel Romilly 
had commenced, and which Lord Denman brought to the test of his own 
judicial experience. To the cause of toleration and freedom within the 
boundaries of law he at all times gave his hearty support, and in all the 
undertakings set on foot in our day for more extended popular education, 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, for the reformation of criminal of- 
fenders, and for other acta of enlightened charity he readily bore his part. 
The warmth he had sometimes displayed as a partisan gradually subsided 
under the higher duties of his judicial station and the soothing influence 
of age. His closing years, though afflicted by severe iliness, weré serene- 


human Jife—to those acts of kindness which endear the memory of the 
departed--and to the exercises of religion which anticipate the fatal 


our contemporaries, and the life he led affords, in our judgment, a better 
example to those who follow him than that of more eager and impetuous 
aspirants after power and fame.—London Times. : 





RUSSIAN VERSION OF THE PERRY COURT-MARTIAL, 


It may perhaps astonish the British public to here that the late Czar 
Nicholas Romanoff has at length been aroused by the stings of con- 
science to a sense of his situation, and, as the only possible course open 
to him under the circumstances, has determined to leave Russia for ever, 
and take orders according to the customs and ritual of the Anglican 
Church. The only difficulty appears to be as to his means of support du- 
ring his necessary sojourn at Oxford, for it is in this ancient University 
that the illustrious or notorious freshman is about to commence his aca- 
demical career. The Prussian Monarch, who ebounds in the sense of his 
ci-devant Imperial brother-in-law, has offered to be responsible for him to 
the amount of 180/. per annum during the three years of his undergradu- 
atesphip at Brazennose ; but this offer the late Czar has declined with all 
that pertinacity of purpose which was his most striking charactéristic 
during his tenure of power in Russia. He has expressed his resolution to 
maintain himself and family by giving a series of performances on the 
drum at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, and has been for some days past 
in communication with Mr. Albert Smith, through the medium of the 
British Foreign-office, as to the hours at which their respective perfor- 
mances may be arranged in the most advantageous manner for the inte- 
rests of both parties. It is also said—although we cannot answer with 
sufficient certainty for the truth of this report—that the Grand Duke Mi- 
chael is also about to quit Russia for the United States of North America, 
it being his intention to conduct Mrs. Harriett Beecher Stowe to the 
hymeneal altar when arrangements have been carried out for disposing 
of that lady’s present husband. Two of the ablest employés of the Rus- 
sian police, with a large knout in a portmanteau, have left St. Petersburgh 
in a preventive cutter for Boston, Captain Stampandstruggleoff, the com- 
mander of this vessel, fought his way in the most gallant manner through 
the combined fleets, and in particular boarded the St. Jean D’Acre, drove 
the crew below, made a spread-eagle of Captain the Hon. Henry Keppell, 
and gave that distinguished officer two dozen to keep him warn during 
the ensuing cold season. No insurance-office in the States, we are credi- 
bly informed, will do Mr. Stowe’s life at 99 

We ask pardon of our readers for detaining their attention, if but for 
two minutes, over a series of such absurdities as the above—but now for 
their application. What must be the condition of—as it is called by a 
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that a couple of young midshipmen at Odessa kept the allied fleets at bay 
for a considerable time with a 10-pounder, or some terrific ement of 
that kind. Then we are informed from the White Sea that a small gang 
of odoriferous and flea-bitten monks got the better of an English frigate. 
The balls and shells of the blaspheming Britieh played harmlessly round 
the dome of some shrine under which the remains of an old Russian egint 
_ had been deposited. Ifone can imagine the leaders of the hosts which 
poured forth in former times from the officina gentium to be in the act of 
bumbuggiug their Huns or Vandals, as the case might have been, he may 
understand that the announcement of such phenomena might have been of 
use. It does, however, startle the reader not a little to find them record- 
ed as of recent oecurrence in a journal published by authority in the 


middle of the nineteenth century. To-day we will say nothing more of 
the strong-flavoured monks and the donble crosses, and the ecathelers cu- 
polas, and what not, but request attention to the following extract from 


the last St. Peterbsurg Journal which base come to hand. e wonders at 
first what could be the use of such enormous lying. How were the sub- 
jects of the Czar to extract comfort from the fact that a young Lieutenant 
who was on board the Tiger when she ran aground, had been tried by a 
court-martial, acquitted in consideration of his father’s long services, but 
compelled to sell his commission ; and that, finally, public sympathy had 
run so strong in his favour that a general subscription had t been set 
on foot on his bebalt? In all this, where is the salve for Russia’s sores ? 
We give the extract in the very words of the orignal, lest it may be sup- 
posed that we are in apy degree guilty of exaggeration : 
. ** Londres, Septembre 6. 

‘¢ Lieutenant Perry, qui était sur le tes quand il fut pris par les Russes & 
Odessa, vient de passer devant un conseil de guerre. Ce jeune homme 4 été 
acquitte en consideration des longs et loyaux services de son pére, mais il est 


oblige de quitter la marine Royale de Grande-Bretagne et de vendre sa 
commission. 


“ Cette cause un trés-grand retentissement, et de nombreuses listes de sou- 
scriptions se sont déja ouvertes en faveur du Lieutenant Perry.” , 

Defeat the allies in the Crimea—blow up Sir Charles Napier in the Bal- 
tic—get up a fresh revolution in France--drive Queen Victoria from her 
throne by a rising of the Dons at Oxford—-but, in the name of all that is 
utilitarian and available in the noble science of lying, why mix up poor 
young Perry’s case with the loss of the Tiger? There was mot even a 
man of his name on board of the stranded ship to give a colourab'e pre- 
text to the ridiculons fiction. This is utilizing English ‘occurrences with 
a vengeance. We recommend the Imperial journalist of St. Petersburg 
to announce to his loving subjects the latest railway accident in England. 
with the remark that the passengers by the train had been heard, before 
starting, to express their disapprobation of Russian policy, and that a 
general opinion prevailed throughout the three kingdoms that the catas- 
trophe was a judgment upon them for their presumption. 

What must be the intellectual condition of a country where the public 
intelligence is fed apes such pabulum? The fair inferrence from the St. 
Petersburg Journal would appear to be, that the great bulk of the sub- 
jects of the Czar are in about the same stage of civilization as the barba 
rians of Theoderic, or Genseric, or Attila.— Times, Sep. 25 


_— 


RESPONSIBILITY OF COURTS MARTIAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. 


Sir,—While the case of Lieutenant Perry is fresh in the public memory, 
a case which occurred in 1746, and is related by M. De Lolme, 
considerable interest, and one would have thought would have acted asa 
warning to future military tribunals to be cautious in the exercise of 
their ‘* brief authority.” 

A lieutenant of marines, named Frye, had been charged while in the 
West Indies with contempt of orders, he having refused to assist another 
lieutenant in carrying another officer prisoner on board the ship, when or- 
dered by the captain, without a notice in writing. For thie Frye was 
tried by a court martial at Jamaica, and sentenced to fifteen years’ im- 
prisonment, besides being declared incapable of serving the king. He was 
brought home, and his case (after being laid. before the privy council) 
appearing in a justifiable light, he wasreleased. Shortly after he brought 
an action against Sir Chaloner Ogle, the president of the above court- 
martial, and obtained a verdict in his favour for one thoueand pounds da- 
mages; asit was proved that he had been kept in the most severe con- 
finement for fourteen months before bis trial. The judge moreover in- 
formed him that he was at liberty to bring his action against any of the 
members of the court-martial. 

Accordingly upon the application of Lieut. Frye, Sir John Willes, Lord 
Chief Justice of the Court of Common Pleas, issued a writ for the appre- 
hension of Admiral Mayne and Capt. Rentone, two other members at the 
above court-martial, who happened to be in England, and were members 
of another court-martial then sitting at Deptford, and of which Mayne 
was the president ; and they were arrested immediately after the break- 
‘ing up of the court. The other members highly resented this “insult ;” 
they met twice on the subject, and came to certain resolutions, which the 
Judge Advoeate was directed to deliver to the Board of Admiralty, in or- 
der to their being laid before the king. In these resolutions they demanded 
‘* satisfaction for the high insult on their president from all persons, how 
high soever in office, who have set on foot this arrest or in any degree ad- 
vised or promoted it;” complaining moreover that by the said arrest 
“ the order, discipline, and government of his Majesty’s armies by sea 
were dissolved, and the statute 13 Car. II. made null and void.” 

The altercations in connexion. with this affair lasted some months. At 
length the court-martial thought it necessary to submit, and sent to Lord 
Chief Justice Willes a letter, signed by the seventeen officers, admirals, and 
commanders who composed it, in which they acknowledged that “ the 
resolutions of the 16th and 21st of May were unjust and unwarrantable, 
and do ask pardon of his lordship and the whole Court of Common Pleas, 
for the indignity offered to him and the court.” This letter Judge Willes 
read in court, and directed the same to be registered in the Remembrance 
Office, * as a memorial to the present and future ages, that whoever set 
themselves above the law will, in the end, find themselves mistaken.” 
The letter, with Willes’s acceptation, was inserted in the Gazette of 15th 
November, 1746. 

Recommending the Perryian court-martial to “ read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest’’ the above morsel of history. I remain, sir, &c., 

Norwich, Sept. 20. Graccuvs. 


LORD DUNDONALD AND THE BALTIC FLEET. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ TIMES.” 


Str,—Until yesterday, when I observed the serious manner in which a 
conversation said to have taken place between the chief Minister of her Ma- 
jesty’s administration and myself is now treated, I did not consider it in- 
| cumbent on me to “ volunteer a formal public disclosure,” “in order not 
to allow such a statement to go abroad uncontradicted,” and therefore I 
now rectify the omission, and declare that I bave never been honoured by 
any conversation or communication with or from Lord Aberdeen relative to 
the command in the Baltic, or in regard to operations to be conducted in 
that or any other quarter. 

Permit me to add a line in justice to Admiral Napier, against whom the 
“indignant dissatisfaction of the nation” is said to be roused—-namely, 
that success could not have attended the operations of combustible shi 
against stone batteries firing red-hot shot, however coolly unresisting wa 
may be leisurely demolished. 

There is but one means whereby to place the opponents on an equal 
footing, and that I have confidentially laid before the Government, with 
the hope that a protracted defensive war should not linger on, to the dis- 
orgénisation of Europe and the ruin of our country.--I am, sir, your 
obliged and obedient servant, DuNDONALD. 

London, Sept. 21. 
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GOLD IN CANADA, 


The following extract from the Report of the Geological Survey pre- 
sented to Parliament a few days ago, but not yet printed, will, we doubt 
not, be found interesting. We are heartily glad to find that, so far at 
least, but *‘ for the honour of the thing,” we might as well be without our 
auriferous formations, for gold-digging is a branch of industry we should 
be sorry to see in operation, upon any great scale, in Canada: 

‘In the month of December a few days were devoted to a further ex- 
amination of the distribution of this metal in the Eastern Townships, and 
particles of it were found in the a of the St. Francis, at various in- 
tervals from Richmond to Hastings’ Mills, on the Salmon River, flowing 
into the Massawhippi a little above Lennoxville. Though the weather 
was rather adverse to the examination, on account of the cold and frost, 
yet the results were much the same as those of similar previous explora 
tions farther to the east. One of the positions examined was on the 
road, passing to the north of the mill-pond on the Magog River above 
Sheerbrooke, where particles were met with in an ancient hard-bound 
gravel, which probably has never been disturbed since the time when the 
surface rose from beneath a tertiary sea. The position is about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the level of Lake St. Francis at Sherbrooke, and 
would probably be over six hundred feet above the St. Lawrence at Lake 
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St. Peter. This fact seems to show that the metal is not confined to the 
lowest parts of the valleys, but will have a distribution co-extensive with 
the drift of the district. It may be considered that the aurifer- 
ous has now been shown to exist into 10,000 miles on the 
south of the St. Lawrence, comprehending the prolongation of the Green 
=k) ey ehous ee St the 
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phony oes not extended beyond Etchmin Lake ; but the general simi- 
larity of the rocks beyond renders it probable that little change will be 
found for a distance extending much further, perhaps to the extremi of 
Gaspé. It may be proper to remark that though the ascertained aurifer- 
ous area is thus so much increased beyond the measure _— in the pre- 
vious report, no fact has come to my knowledge of sufficient importance 
to authorize any change in the opinion that has been already expreseed, 
that the deposit will not in general remunerate unskilled labour, and that 
culturists, artisans and othere engaged in the ordinary occupations 

of the country would only lose their labour by turning gold-hunters. In 
the examination of the valley of St. Francis, one of the spots tried was in 
the immediate vicinity of the quartz vein holding copper pyrites, men- 
tioned in the Report of 1847-48, as occurring in the 17th lot of the 7th 
range of Ascot, belonging to Mr. Mols. In that report it was stated that 
the copper pyrites were auriferous, and in corroboration of this fact, a 
small uneven but loose ochtohedral crystal of gold was on this occasion 
obtained from a crevice, in a two inch string of quartz, spotted with cop- 
per pyrites, which appeared to be subordinate to the principal veia. This 
vein occurs in a mass of talcose slate, su to belong to the lower 
Sylurian series; but from a vein on the River Du Loup, specimens of 
uartz and iron pyrites have already been shown to me, derived from the 
clay slates of the upper Sylurian series, and in some of these traces of 
gold have been met with. The metal thus ry to belong to the veins 
of both the lower and upper series. If Sir R.G. Murchison’s theory be 
well founded, that the gold when it was originally placed in the vein oc- 
cupied only by that part of them which was toward the then existing ex- 
terior of the earth’s crust, the presence of it in the upper Silurian veins 
would lead to the conclusion that it should be more abundant in them 
than in the lower, for it is probable that those parts of the lower rocks 
now found exposed were once covered by the upper, which have been re- 


moved by the denudation, and the veins of the lower rocks being but the | 


remaining inferior, and therefore less productive parts of these veins 
which once cut both should be surpassed in richness by those of the up- 
per rocks, which present parts nearer to the original surface. The line 
of division between the two series of rocks has been given in a former 
report, and, according to the theory in question, the more productive 
veins should be met with rather on the south-east of the Green Mountain 
range than within it.”--Montreal Herald, Oct. 7. 





WAR ITEMS, 


Tue Waite Sea; Destruction or Kowa.—The Miranda, 14, screw 
steamer, Capt. E. M. Lyons, arrived at Sheerness on Saturday, (the 23rd 
ult.,) having had three months of unremitting work within the Arctic Cir- 
cle in the White Sea. The Russian coast in that sea is completely at our 
mercy, except Archangel, for the present, that being protected by a bar 
which the Miranda could not pass. Some of the placesshe called at had 
the temerity to fire on the English flag, and, of course, paid the penalty. 
This ship, during the 80 days she was in the White Sea, anchored 48 times, 
and while under way and at anchor has boarded 375 ships and vessels, 
showing the immense trade that will be lost to Russia in consequence of 
the war with England. Only three were captured, and these fell to the 
Miranda, and are ov their way home, laden with flour, fish, and oil.— 
Russia has sustained a severe loss by the destruction of Kola, the capital 
of Russian Lapland,--a place conceived to be beyond the reach of ships, 

ithe stronghold of the north in the White Sea, and which has been looked 
on by Norway with a jealous eye from its proximity to her territory, the 
boundary of which is unfortunately too uncertain. Kola is described by 
the Russian Admiral Sutkes in his journeys as the celebrated capital of 
Russian Lapland which, under Peter the Great, became a fortified city, 
and which in 1809 was visited by the English, who sent in two gunboats 
to destroy two vessels, but who made no direct attack on the town. 
Captain Lyons has visited it in 1854, made a direct attack upon the town, 
and expunged it from the list of capitals, having had 30 miles of a diffi- 
cult river to navigate, five miles of which are laid down in the chart as 
unnavigable. The river in some places is so narrow as scarcely to admit 
of the ship swinging, with a current running of seven knots an hour. The 
uncertain knowledge of the strength of the enemy offered no chéck to his 
determination to place his ship alongside the battery ; success attended 
his daring. The Miranda lay within point blank range of the battery. 
The governor of the city would not come to terms; the guns were man- 
ned, and every tower and building loopholed, and filled with men, but 
they could not stand their shot and shell and redbot shot within musket 
range. In less than an hour their guns were dismounted, their batteries 
in ruins, and their city in flames. One tower of the fortified cathedral 
alone now stands to mark the spot where Kola once had been. 


Tue ExPECcTED ATTACK ON Revew.—The subjoined items, brought by a 
steam transport, arrived at Sheerness, have some interest. They are 
copied from a London paper of thé 27th ult.—“ The Holyrood left Revel 
Bay on the 12th inst. ‘The squadron under Admiral Plumridge there 
then consisted of the St. George, Reyal George, Neptune, Cressy, 
Cesar, Monarch, Nile, Princess Royal, Dragon, the French ship Tage, 
and another French line-of-battle-ship. Admiral Plumridge was on board 
the Veptune with his flag. The boats of the fleet had been engaged lay- 
ing down buoys, taking bearings and distances eo ay? to an attack 
being made on Revel, They were only waiting for Sir Charles Napier. 
Look-out was being kept at the mastheads of all the tauntest ships for the 
gallant Admiral with his squadron, which was hourly expected. The 
Cressy was auchored within two miles of Revel, inside Nargen Island. 
The fleet were anchored in line four miles distant from the forts at Revel, 
waiting orders for advancing within sbot-range of the guns of the fleet. 
The Nargen Islanders reported that there were 70,000 infantry and 8,000 
cavalry encamped in and around Revel to protect the place. About three 
weeks since the whole army was reviewed by the Emperor, who, accord- 
ing to the Nargen Islanders, addressed them himself, urging them to keep 
the enemy from their shores, or perish in the attempt to doso. The Nar- 
gen Islanders, it is reported, do all they possibly dare to barter with the 
fleet, and are very faithful in all their transactions. They seem to have 
the greatest confidence in the English officers and seamen. Each ship’s 
company has sunk a wellin Nargen Island, where they get very excellent 
water for their use, and an abundant supply. 

“ A small Russian cutter was seen sailing about in the bay. The Cres- 
sy’s cutter, armed, was sent to cut her off; she did so, and brought her 
out under the fire of the fort. The Admiral finding she was merely used 
for pleasure, and not wishing to spoil the recreation of the harmless na- 
tives, she was released. The crew in the Russian sailing cutter were 
dreadfally alarmed, fearing the shot would tell where not intended. The 
blue-jackets enjoyed the sport, seeing the shots playing duck and drake 
around them.” 





THE LATEST EUROPEAN NEWS 
The following summary of the intelligence by the Europa, that left 
Liverpool on the 30th ult., was telegraphed from Halifax to the Associa- 
ted Press of this city. 


Tae Wak ww Tee Criea.—-It is confirmed that on the 13th September, 
Eupatoria was occupied, without opposition, by 2,000 Turks, 1,000 French 
and 1,000 English wae The Russian A aiateyer numbering 400, susren- 
dered at discretion. advanced guard was under command of Prince 
Napoleon. On the 14th the main army landed, unopposed, half way be- 
tween Eupatoria and Sebastopol,—horses, artillery and munitions, all 
safely. The Russians retired in good order as the Allies landed.—Men- 
schikoff, who had his head-quarters at Simferopol, immediately advanced 
to Burtschuck on the River Alma, where he awaits reinforcements, to 
give battle to the Allies.—It was confidently stated on the Paris Bourse 
that on the 19th, the Allies and Russians met, anda battle ensued. The 
French came first into action, the English soon came up, and the Rus- 
sians retired with much loss. If true, this occurring on the 19th could 
only have been skirmishing, nota battle between the main armies.—The 
Russian Embassy at Vienna had received a dispatch dated the 22d, from 
the Crimea—but all that had transpired was, that it contained news unfa- 
vourable to the Russians.—The latest date from the Crimea (certain) is 
the 19th, when the Allies held the road from Cape Baba to Simferopol. 
It was intended to cross the Alma on the 19th, but Marshal St. Arnaud 
had telegraphed to Paris that there was an unavoidable delay of two 
Sarees not stated—which would prevent their marching till the 

Fifteen sail of the line were off Sebastopol—_A Russian Courier, who 
had been captured, stated that the whole Russian force was only 45,000. 
—Russian accounts, of the 19th, says that General Canrobert, had a for- 
ies poation at Eupatoria, and that the main body of the Allies was on 
a river North of a parallel with the river Alma. 30,000 Russians 


were posted at the latter point, but with insufficient artillery —Admiral 
Lyons’ squadron, with 100 transports, had left the Crimea to fetch the 
reserve, 

Vienna, arideu evening.—It is ramored in the Greek mercantile cir- 
culars that the Allies have obtained a signal advantage. The funds have 
risen in consequence. 

Paris, Friday evening, 9 P. M.—Further telegraphic messages from 
Vienna confirm the accounts of favourable dispositions manifested to- 
wards the Allies by the Tartar population of the Crimea. The sani 
condition of the allied army was excellent.——An official bulletin com- 
municated to the Aspboseder at Constantinople, and dated from the 
Bivouac at Old Fort, on the 16th, annountes that the Allies had inteaded 
the next day to attack an intrenched camp of 10,000 Russians, posted in 
the direction of Sebastopol, but that the camp had been raised in the 
night, and the Russians fell back upon the town.--Twelve thousand Tar- 
tars had offered themselves to the Allies as volunteers, and their services 
were accepted. 

It was reported that the attack upon Sebastopol had been fixed for the 
25th September. 

The Russian fleet had been reconnoitered in the port of Sebastopol 
by the French steamship Vapoleor. 

Tue Danuse.—Lord Raglan had called for a division in Bessarabia, 
consequently the Turks were advancing to the Pruth. The advance 
uards sets out from Bucharest on the 27th, and Omar Pacha would 
‘ollow on the 29th, Ibrail and Galatz will be the base of operations. 
Only two battalions will remain at Bucharest, and small detachments 
will occupy the variours points on the left of the Danube.—A despatch 
says that Omar is preparing to besiege Ismail.—The Russians are retrench- 
ing their winter quarters along all the line of the Pruth.—Baron Hess, the 
Austrian General, arrived at Bucharest on the 23d of September, and 
was received with distinction by Omar Pacha. News of a battle was 
looked for in London every hour, and the public anxiety was intense. 





Tue Dispure BETWEEN THE Unirep States anp HoLianp.—It seems 
from the debate in the First Chamber, on the address tp the King, that 
something like a diplomatic misunderstanding has arisen between the 
Dutch and the American Governments. In reply to M. de Kempenaer, 
who stated that in his opinion that part of the address congratulating his 
Majesty on the assurances of the friendship and regard ofall other Powers 
was inconsistent with fact, the Minister of the Interior observed, that he 
had every reason to believe that the misunderstanding alluded to would 
not lead to a rupture |. tween the two governments, as both were most 
anxious to preserve the friendly feeling which had so long existed be- 
tween them. He then entered into an explanatory statement of the dis- 
pute, of which the following is asummary: A Mr. Gibson, an American, 
while residing in some part of the Dutch East Indian possessions, had en- 
deavoured to prevail upon the Sultan of Djambi (for what ulterior pur- 
pose was not stated) to defy, and set at nought, Dutch authority in Dutch 
East India territory. Gibson’s proceedings, however, became known to 
the authorities, and he was forthwith taken prisoner. He was allowed, 
however, to be out, either on bail or parole, during the trial, which, in 
our own Chancery style, lasted 15 months. The Judges had no donbt of 
Gibson’s guilt, which it seems was clearly (how was not stated,) though 
not legally, proved ; some convenient technicality made a flaw in the 
indictment, and the American was acquitted. Subsequently, however, 
the matter was brought before the Council of Justice “ for revision” —a 
process which those who are accustomed to consider one trial final, either 
to acquit or condemn, cannot easily understand. The result, however, of 
this “ revision” was that Gibson was sentenced to 12 years’ imprisonment, 
and when the police came to his house to convey him to prison, their bird 
had flown. On his return to America Gibson made his own statement to 
his government, whose Minister at the Hague had been instructed to de- 
mand from the Dutch Government an indemnity for Gibson. This has 
been refused. Noris it probable that this Government will admit the 
slightest compromise in the matte: ; “for,” said the Minister, “ we have 
given to the American Government all the particulars relating to this 
matter, and have insisted on thisaxiom in the law of nations—that, when 
a foreigner in our territory violates our laws, his crime may jastify his 
punishment, but certainly not his claim to indemnity.”—London Daily 
News, Sept. 26. 





Tue Czar’s German Covstns.—The Reveu des deux Mondes, in a re- 
cent article on the relations of Russia and Germany, gives the following 
resumé of the intermarriages of the Imperial family of Russia with the 
lesser German Courts :-—-“‘ The Emperor Alexander married a Princess of 
Baden, and the Emperor Nicholas married the daughter of Frederick Wil- 
liam IIL., the sister of the reigning king. Catherine Paulowna, a sister 
of Alexander and of Nicholas. married, first, a Prince of the Oldenburg 
family, and afterwards the King of Wurtemburg. She died three years 
after her second marriage; but, though the royal widower afterwards 
married a German Princess, the short residence of Catherine Paulowna 
at the Court of Stut t established there relations with Russia which 
are now drawn so close as to need no extraneous strengthening. The el- 
dest son of the King of Wurtemburg, Prince Charles, heir to the throne, 
was married in 1846 to the Grand Duchess Olga, daughter of the Czar 
Nicholas, and one of the King’s nieces, the Princess Charlotte, now called 
Helena Paulowna (for the German princesses who make Russian mar- 
riages change not only their names, but their religion as well), is married 
to the Grand Duke Michael, fourth son of the Emperor Paul. Prince 
Frederick. the son-in-law of the King, is a colonel of the Russian Ublans ; 
one of the King’s cousins, Prince Eugene, is a general of infantry in the 
service of the Czar; and one of his uncles, the Duke Alexander, was a 
Russian general-in-chief at the head of the direction of roads. The two 
sons of the Duke Alexander have both been major-generals in the Russian 
army. Electoral Hesse and Grand Ducal Hesse are no less closely allied 
with the Impcrial family of Russia thanis Wurtemburg. In Grand Da- 
cal Hesse Princess Mary, the sister of the reigning Grand Duke Louis III., 
is married to the hereditary Grand’ Duke of Russia, Alexander Nicolae- 
witsch, and her brother, Prince Alexander, is a major-general in the ser- 
vice of Russia and head of the Russian regiment of Borissoglebski. In 
Electoral Hesse Prince Frederic, a cousin of the grand duke, is married 
to the Grand Duchess Alexandra, daughter of the Emperor Nicholas. He 
is the colonel of the Russian regiment of Mariapolsk, and one of his uncles, 
Prince Emile, is colonel of the regiment of dragoons of Khasan. Prince 
Ernest, one of the callateral branch of Hesse Philippsthal-Barchfeld, is a 
retired general of cavalry in the Russian service. In the Duchy of War- 
saw the reigning Duke, Adolph, is married to Elizabeth Michaelowna, a 
daughter of the Grand Duke Michael and niece of the Czar. In Olden- 
burg, Prince Pierre, son of the Czar’s sister, Catherine Paulowna, by her 
first marriage with the uncle of the reigning Grand Duke of Oldenburg, 
is a general of infantry in the Russian army, president of the senate, di- 
rector of affairs civil and ecclesiastic, with the title of an “7 high- 
ness by virtue of a special ukase. Lastly, the Grand Duke Constantine 
Nicolaewitsch is married to the Princess Alexandra, now the Grand 
Duchess Josefowna, a daughter of the Duke of Saxe Altenburg ; and the 
grand-daughter of the Grand Duke Michael of Russia is married to the 
Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. The pages of the Almanach de Gotha 
show how universally the Russian influence is represented at the Sover- 
eign Courts and among the mediatized families of Germany. Where 
there are no intermarriages with the Imperial family, there are princes, 
dukes, and archdukes attached to the Muscovite army by military digni- 
ties and employment. It is startling to see how many chiefs of Russian 
regiments, and colonels of Russian dragoons and Ublans there are among 
the haughty nobles who surround the German Sovereigns.” 

THE QueEN’s New Cast_e at BaLmornaL.—The new residence at present 
in course of erection at Balmoral, the progress of which attracted the 
early notice of the Queen and Prince after their arrival on the 15th Sept., 
has advanced very rapidly during the sammer. The last portion of the 
main building, which is from 110 to 120 feet square, with a court inside, 
is now ready for being roofed. On the ground floor of the west and north 
sides are the public rooms, and over them are the principal bedrooms and 
other accommodations for the royal family. The other two sides are 
three stories in height, and will be reserved chiefly for the accommoda- 
tion of the suite. This part of the building is intended, we believe, to be 
ready for being occupied by the time of ber Majesty’s visit to the High- 
lands next autumn. On the east side a wing is being built 70 feet in 
length, and in connection with a very prominent part of the edifice, viz., 
a tower of 40 feet square, which will be about 80 feet high, with a circular 
staircase on one angle, making the height 100 feet. It will be surmount- 
ed with a flagstaff, from which-the royal standard will wave when royalty 
is sojourning in the north. Behind this, on a lower level, towards the 
river Dee, the foundations are preparing for the kitchen, offices, and ser- 
vants’ accommodation, which will occupy about the same extent of ground 
as the main building. The house is in the baronial or old English style 
of architecture. The south and west fronts especially are very handsome, 
there being some very fine carving and moulding in the details. There 








are very fine oriel windows for the principal rooms--Queen’s sitting- 








whole is to be fireproof, according to Barrett's patent. It will be onder- 
stood that there are two buildings, the servants’ accommodation bein 
distinct, the space occupied by which, as before stated, being more than 
equal to that of the principal building. There is besides in the plan a 
ballroom, to supersede the present iron one, and the dimensions of this 
will be 69 feet by 25. The foundation of this separate building is at pre- 
sent being dug. The new erections stand about 100 yards nearer the 
river than the old one. and the contractors are under obligation to have 
the whole finished by the autumn of 1856, 





Russia, Persia, anD Great Briramy: Tae Hon. C. A. Murray.— 
Simultaneously with the news of Schamyl’s victory came the intelligence 
that the rupture between Persia and the Porte was complete. We h 
that none of our readers will be weak enough to imagine that the con- 
duct of Persia has anything to.do with the issue of the struggle between 
Russia and Turkey. Persia is the Prussia of the East, and the policy of 
the Court of Teheran has been us vacillating as that of Berlin. When the 
Turks gain a victory the Russian Envoy is dismissed, and when the Rus- 
sian fortunes are uppermost the Turkish Minister is suddenly requested 
to leave:the country. or detested by all Powers alike, the Shah 
of Persia owes his political existence to the long sufferance of England, 
for, if iteuited us to take any notice of his misconduct, the appearance of 
a few vessels in the Persian Gulf, carrying a very small portion of our 
Bombay army to the port of Bushire, would soon bring that double-faced 
Potentate on bis knees. On such a Sovereign, today Turk and to-mor- 
row Russian, but who is really at the mercy of England, the influence of a 
British Envoy ought to be supreme ; and for this reason, without wishing 
at all to disparage the exertions of those diplomatists who have lately re- 
presented thiscountry at the Court of the Shab, we are glad to see from 
an announcement in last night’s Gazette, that British interests are about 
to be cared for at Teheran, and that Mr. Murray, formerly Consul-Gene- 
ral in Egypt, and lately British Minister at Berne, is to proceed as Pleni- 
potentiary to Persia. A better appointment could not bave been made, 
and we have little doubt that the energy and ability of Mr. Murray will 
o_o most salutary influence on the policy of the Shah. Zimes 

ept. 16. 


Covursine ; VaLvE or GreyHounps.--Wiltsbire opens the coursing sea- 
son, next Thursday and Friday, at Everley (Amesbury) ; and, seeing that 
a Wiltshire farmer gave 190 guineas for four greyhounds at Doncaster 
last week, the ancient spirit is not likely to flag. The above sale was the 
most wonderful one onrecord. The magnificent black Bedlamite (who has 
@ great match on hand) created quite a buzz of delight ashe was brought 
out. A 450-guineas bond fide bid was made for him, but 500 guineas was 
the reserve-price. His engagement, ofcourse, greatly enhances bis value ; 
but we have some recollection of 300 guineas having been given a few 
years ago for a dog that had none.—London Paper, Sept. 23. 








Exrraorpinary Constcnment.—-There has arrived by the brig Break- 
weil, Captain Kelly, from South America, to Liverpool, a cargo of rather 
a Singular nature. Itconsists of seventeen fine lively specimens of the 
boa constrictor serpent, varying in length from five to fifteen feet. The 
serpents are all said to be in excellent condition, and by no meana the 
worse for their long voyage. 
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NIBLO’S GARDEN. 


Saturday, October Lith. 
Benefit of Francois Ravel. 
LAST APPEARANCE BUT SIX OF THE WONDERFUL RAVELS 
LAST APPEARANCE BUT SIX IN AMERICA OF ANTOINE & JEROME RAVEL. 
Francois and Antoine in Speaking Characters. The Vaudeville of 
“The Three Faced Frenchman,” 
(In English ) 
MLLE,. YRCA MATHIAS in a BALLET, and the NEW PANTOMIME by Jerome of 
“ Asphodel. or, The Magic Pen.”’ 





Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21. 
The Last Six Nights of 
THE WONDERFUL RAVELS and MLLE. YRCA MATHIAS. 
LAST SIX APPEARANCES OF ANTOINE & JEROME RAVEL IN AMERICA. 
The Last Six Performances of 
** ASPHODEL, or, THE MAGIC PEN.” 


Doors open at 633, to commence at 734 o’clock. 

Tickets 50 cents to all parts of the house. 

Private Bexes $5. Orchestra Seats. $1. 

Box Office open, for the securing of Private Boxes and Orchestra Seats only, from 8 A.M. to 
2 P.M., and from 3 to 5 P.M. 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
FOURTEENTH STREET, UNIONSQUARE. 


Monday, October 16, 
LAST NIGHT BUT FIVE OF MADAME GRISI AND SIGR. MARIO. 
First night of Bellini’s Opera 
“La Sonnambula.” 


Entrance Ticket.—Parquette and Ist Circle, $2; (no sxtra charge for secured seats). Second 
Circle, $1; Amphitheatre, 50 cts. 
Doors open at 644 ; Performances commence at 734. 


Diep.—At Brooklyn, on Wednesday evening, 11th inst., Mary Stayner, onl 

daughter of Henry J. and Mary Creighton, aged 10 years. The funeral will 

Spee mong from No. 4, Boardman Place, Court Street, on Friday afternoon, at 
o'clock. 





To CorresponvEnts.—A Carthaginian.—Your spirited letter is received ; 
but we do not feel called upon to comment on it. 


== — 


Exchange at New York on London. 10844 @ 109%. 


CHE AMBION. 











NEW YORK, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1854. 





The latest European news is by no: means devoid of interest ; but as 
we cannot await the arrival of the mails and the opportunity of sifting 
their contents, we borrow from our daily brethren the summary that has 
been telegraphed from Halifax, or rather such portions as relate to the 
Eastern seat of war. These we shall not again attempt to condense. The 
important points are obvious; and the reader will, we think, agree with 
us that on the whole the tenour of the intelligence is satisfactory. Not 
only has the Expedition against Sebastopol been landed promptly and 
safely and in admirable order. It has debarked nearer by twenty miles 
to its destination, than was originally reported. The enemy has fallen 
back before it. Rumours, coming through different channels, concur in 
stating that an anti-Russian feeling is prevalent amongst the inhabitants 
of the Crimea, and even that proffers of armed assistance have been made 
to, and accepted by the Allies. Finally—and this we most gladly per- 
ceive—the Anglo-French commanders are evidently acting in concert with 
Omar Pasha, who is preparing for forward offensive operations. We note 
this, we say, with more pleasure, because it seems to indicate a determi- 
nation that the suspicious entry of the Austrians into the Principalities 
shall not be permitted to impede the Turkish advance. We have often 
comdemned the policy of waiting upon the good-will of the most treacher- 
ous of European governments. We repeat that it will be a fortunate day 
for Great Britain and France, when Austria is rated at her real value in 
their councils. The eyes of the world are being gradually opened as re- 
gards Russia—the greatest sham of modern history. Next in order per- 
haps will come the turn of Austria, She may have possibly the finest 
army in Murope ; but with a bankrupt treasury and disaffected tributa- 
ries, how long could that army be reckoned upon? 

To return to matters more immediately before us; we ridiculed lately 
the preposterous idea that our Baltic fleet was ordered home at once 
notwithstanding that the London Times leant the weight of its authority 
thereto. So far from it, there is reason to believe that the forts and 
town of Revel will have a taste of Sir Charles Napier’s shot and shells, 
ere our ships return to winter quarters. Perchance our ministry are 
wearied of their well-intended but questionable efforts to do the minimum 
of mischief to the enemy’s trade and commerce. Perchance the outcry 
of the press against the small results achieved by the vast Baltic arma- 
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body the national will. Speculation on these points would be idle, It 
is sufficient tosay that public expectation looks for something more from 
the Baltic, even now towards the close of the season, than oft repeated 
stories of consummate seamanship and ekilful pilotage. In connection 
with this subject we would also call the reader’s attention to brief but 
remarkable letter from Lord Dundonald to the editor of the Times, 
wherein, after touching on the “ command” in question, he states plainly 
that he has communicated, in confidence, to the Admiralty, a feasible 
method of getting at the Russian fleet. Such at least, coming from a 
seaman, we take to be the meaning of the Earl’s expression, “ there is but 
one means whereby to place the opponents on an equal footing.” It were 
useless to guess at the scheme which the venerable, but still daring and 
enterprising Admiral may have concocted. We can only remember, 
amid all our respect for his chivalrous character and many professional 
accomplishments, that his lordship, in the matter of steam, mechanism 
and so forth, has been a schemer during half a century, and not the most 
successful one on record. 

Captain McClure of H. M. S. Investigator, who finally solved the great 
geographical problem, and practically discovered the North-Western 
Passage, is said to have arrived at Cork, with his ship’s crew. Whether 
he has reached that port with his own veseel, or whether this detachment 
of Arctic adventurers, having been compelled to abandon their ice-fast ship, 
has found its way home by a transient whaler—on these and many other 
points of profound interest, the telegraphic wires from Halifax are pro- 
vokingly dumb. It will indeed afford a vast field for speculation, if the 
Investigator has absolutely passed out of her entanglements, through 
Davis’s Strait. The extraordinary number and size of the ice-bergs found 
floating in the Atlantic during the past summer has already suggested 
the idea of an unusual disruption in the Polar regions. If any such un- 
wonted movement have changed the whole surface of those seas and re- 
leased Capt. McClure, may we not expect the return of others? of Dr. Kane, 
- of Sir Edward Belcher, with tidings of fresh explorations? It is clear 
that the Investigator cannot have backed out through Bebrirg’s Straits 
by which she entered ; it is too early for her to have come thence after 
being set free in 1854, too late, for such a course to have been taken in 
1853. At any rate the Captain’s story will be awaited with no small 
anxiety. We heartily congratulate our countrymen on his safe return ; 
for although good fortune has crowned him with gréater success than has 
attended the efforts of others, his compeers and his competitors, we cannot 
forget that at the outstart of his voyage, North of the Straits just named, 
he signalized himself by a bold disregard of the prudent counsels of his 
senior officer. The circumstances will be familiar to those who are well 
posted-up in the records of late Arctic explorers. 





It is highly gratifying to observe that the Cholera, which according to 
recent accounts had assumed an alarming aspect in London, is now offi- 
cially reported to be on the wane. In one week the bill of mortality from 
this disease had risen from 1257 to 2050 ; for the week ending on the 23rd 
ult., the fatal cases are set down at 1284. Sanitary measures are the order 
of the day, in our vast metropolis; and the theory of remedies is dis- 
cussed in the public journals at immense length. So far, however, we note 
but little sign of unanimity of opinion, unless it be as to general precau- 
tionary measures. These are too well known, to need recapitulation ; and 
there is only one remark that we feel calledupon to add. It is this. The 
rules relating to diet and cleanliness, which it becomes essential to ob- 
serve, during what is called a Cholera season—these rules are the best in 
the world, for promoting the general health, in all places, and at all sea- 
sons. That a city should relapse into filth, and too many of its inhabitants 
into excesses, so soon as the pressure of a threatened epidemic be removed 
—is not this the height of folly and presumption ? 





An outrageous occurrence that took place on the 15th ult,, in the north 
of Ireland, deserves prominent notice; not simply because of the hair’s- 
breadth escape of several hundreds of persons, but because it indicates 
that religious animosity is still deeply rooted in the minds of too many 
Irishmen, and that this unholy feeling leads to the most murderous re- 
sults. The story may be briefly told. A railway between Londonderry 
and Enniskillen had been recently opened, and bad given rise to a friendly 
visit to the latter city by the members of a Protestant Benevolent Society es- 
tablished in the former. On the day named, a return visit was paid to Derry. 
Eight or nine hundred Enniskilleners, headed by the Earl of Enniskillen, 
were on their way home in a long-extended train of cars, when the two 
engines that drew them were suddenly thrown off the. track and precipi- 
tated down an embankment, thirty or forty feet in depth. One of the con- 
ductors was killed, and two were seriously injured. Providentially, 
the passengers escaped unhurt, but alarmed of course and inconvenienced. 
Night had fallen, and they were in a wild district twelve miles from home. 
The confusion, however, and their sorry plight would soon have been 
forgotten, were it not for the horrible truth that became apparent so’soon 
a3 the cause of the accident had been investigated. Some devilish miscre- 
ants had placed several large stones, one of them weighing nearly three 
cwt., upon the track, with a design too painfully obvious. The careful 
planning and the wholesale atrocity of this deed were shown in two 
particulars. A train had passed along safely, twenty minutes earlier, so 
that the excursionists, and they alone, were manifestly destined for mas- 
sacre. Similar obstructions had been laid upon the track, at a mile’s dis- 
tance, from the scene of the adventure, in the hope that if the train 
escaped the one it might surely be overturned by the other. Can the 
human mind conceive any thing more fiendish? But the worst is to 
come. From reasons which we have not space to enumerate, it is evi- 
- dent that the intended catastrophe was the working of Roman Catholic 
indignation at an unseemly display of Protestautism. Does this make it 
the less atrocious? We think not. Even if it be true, as asserted and 
denied, that an Orange demonstration was plainly meant and partially 
paraded, how venial was the provocation, how dastardly, how fearful the 
revenge! It is not surprising that the smothered flame of antipathy be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics has again burst forth. We wish we 
could add that there is any reasonable prospect of the instigators and 
the perpetrators of this diabolical crime being dealt with according to 
law. 

Mr. Soulé, by late accounts, was in Paris. Certain of the Madrid pa- 
pers still stick to it that he was compromised in the last attempt at a po- 
pular movement. Had the movement been successful, had a Red Repub- 
lican government been established, Mr. Soulé, whether justly or unjustly 
accuséd of participation, would have been transformed into ahero, no/ens 
volens. As it is, the movement having failed and Mr. Soulé having ab- 





sented himself from his post, his innocence of the charge against him be- | 


comes exceedingly difficult to prove.—The case at issue between the Dutch 
government and that of the U. S. is put into a nut-shell elsewhere, by a 
uewspaper correspoudent at the Hague. Some of our neighbours here 
quizzically tell us that when Mr. Belmont has completed the Russian loan 
for the Rothschilds, he wiil have leisure to attend to this long-standing 
dispute. —_— 

Though De Lolme did write the best possible Treatise on the British 
Constitution, and De Tocqueville threw some light upon the Institutions 
of the United States, there is no denying that it is extremely difficult for 
any man fally to comprehend the political system of a country in which 
heis not bred. Thus, though not entirely a novice in these parts, we 





must confess that we read, the other day, in the Washington correspond- 


ence of one of our city contemporaries, a little paragraph that actually 
startled us. We read that certain agents of another piratical expedition, 
destined—if it afford prospect of sufficient booty—to set forth presently 
against Cuba, had been admitted to a conference with the President of this 
Republic, and had discussed with his Excellency the possibility of ob- 
taining his connivance, if not his sanction. True, the letter-writer went 
on to say that, the President and his Cabinet having been polled, the 
buccaneers found small encouragement. So much the better for themselves 
and all parties. Still, our surprise was not diminished, on reading of such 
a result from the interview ; nor would it be, if we were to be told that 
the whole story is bosh. The apparent preposterousness of such a notion 
being entertained—this it is that astonishes us, and convinces us 
that foreigners are ignoramuves, when they pretend to fathom the 
mysteries of this government. Imagine having read in the Court Cir- 
cular of a London paper, some years since, next to a paragraph 
concerning a Levee or a State Ball, some such simple statement as this :— 
“ Yesterday Mr. Smith O’Brien had an interview with Lord Palmerston, 
on the subject of the intended insurrection in Ireland. His Lordship was 
pleased to express his disapproval.’”’ Now, can any one say that Mr. 
O’Brien, at that memorable time, more distinctly violated the laws of the 
United Kingdom, than General Quitman or Mr. George Law would vio- 
late those of the U.S., if the one headed an invasion of Cuba, or the other 
kaowingly chartered his steamers for the purpose of such an invasion ? 
Perhaps not; but customs differ widely in the two countries, if their 
Jaws agree in the main. Under the former supposition, Lord Palmerston 
would have been more or less gravely impeached, as an accessory before 
the fact. Under the latter—we can but fall back upon the remark with 
which we started, and repeat that there are some institutions which 
foreigners never can comprehend. 





It is no exaggeration to say that the city was startled from its slum- 
bers on Wednesday morning, by the terrible tidings of the loss of the 
steamer Arctic. The arrival of one of the rescued passengers, in the dead 
of the night, became known at the hotel to which he directed hie 
steps, and the fearful news that he bore was soon flying in all directions. 
The details are so harrowing, so voluminous and so contradictory, that 
we shall be forgiven for tracing only a brief outline of that fearful oecur- 
rence, and adding an occasional comment. 

The Collins steamer Arctic, Capt. Luce, left Liverpool for this port on 
Wednesday the 20th ult., with 226 passengers and a crew of 175. On 
that day week, at noon, when about forty miles from Cape Race, and run- 
ning at full speed through adense fog, she came in contact with another 
steamer bound to the Eastward. The rctic’s starboard bow 
was stove in. The leak defied all the ordinary methods of stoppage. 
In about four hours the stately vessel was submerged and went down. 
At the moment of writing, it is announced by our cotemporaries who 
have carefully sifted the varying statements that have come to hand, that 
108 persons are known to have beensaved by theships’ boats, which were 
six in number, or by being picked up after the final catastrophe. The 
narrative of Capt. Gram, given elsewhere, and confirmed by Mr. Dorian, 
induces us to lay a stress upon this latter mode of escape, for it is requi- 
site to believe that not a few lives were thus preserved, in order to recon- 
cile that gentleman’s clear account, with the fact that the Vesta took “31 
of the crew’’ into St. John’s, Newfoundland. This Vesta was the French 
steamer that came in contact with the Arctic, but being probably built in 
compartments, she contrived to reach port on the 30th ult., having herself 
lost thirteen “ passengers.” The particulars of her course to St. John’s 
are yet wanting; but if those whom she picked up all belonged 
to the “crew,” she must either have taken them from the water, or 
there is a mysterious error in Capt. Gram’s and Mr. Dorian’s statement. 
Two boats, we know, reached Broad Cove, Newfoundland, with the 
dastardly fellows under charge of the second and fourth officers. One 
was picked up by the Huron. Ifthe Vesta fell in with the ladies’ boat, 
where are they? Ifshe met the Chief Officer’s or the Chief Engineer’s, 
either or both, their complement scarcely exceeded a dozen. We trust it 
will be found that she picked up all the 31 from floating fragments of the 
wreck. So may we yet hope that it has pleased God to spare a few more 
lives, and thatthe horrors of this event may not be aggravated by the 
fearful conviction that the men abandoned al? the women and children to 
their fate. 

The social position of many of the passengers on board the Arctic has 
caused the mournful sensation experienced by her loss to take a wide and 
deep hold of the community ; for, reason as we may upon equality, the 
great public does not measure souls numerically in such a case as this, 
but sympathires according to its predilections. The obituary notices-- 
for such they are—painfully crowd the columns of the newspapers ; and 
indeed it may be doubted whether a stecmer has ever crossed the Atlantic, 
that bore a living freight so rich in all that makes up worldly and local con- 
sideration. We will but namea few. Mr. E. K. Collins, the spirited projector 
and conductor of this noble line of steamers, mourns the triple loss of a wife, 
a daughter, and ason. The head of the eminent firm of Brown, Brothers 
& Co. is stricken sorely ; on board were two of his daughters, a son, a 
daughter-in-law, and two young grand-children. The Bar mourns for 
Mr. Sandford, and several others of its prominent members. Art may 
well grieve for Mr. Catherwood, the painter of many a panoramic exhi- 
bition. Even Fashion, that usually cares for nothing, may spare a tear 
for the youthful Duc de Grammont, on his way to Washington to join the 
French Legation. Was ever a De Grammont, previously, associated 
witha gloomy theme? But we do not pretend to register the fatal list. 
It is one of the few privileges of such a journal as this, that it can at its 
own option plead want of space. ; 

So soon as the sad disaster was fully known, and the first outburst of 
anguish was vented, people generally began to enquire into the canse of 
the collision, and into the efforts made to avert its lamentable consequen- 
ces. Both are painful enquiries ; and the latter will probably be discussed 
more calmly than it can be at present. For the former we believe that 
the second officer, Mr. Bahlaam, is to be blamed; nor can we in truth 
wonder that the man, who has most coolly admitted that he left the ship 
without a thought for the helpless women and children, should have been 
found wanting in scamansbip at a pinch. This person is said to "have 
been in charge of the watch. He states himself that the wheel was put 
hard a-starboard. That move caused the loss of the Arctic. Had the 
helm been put hard a-port—as it is both law and custom to put it, in 
French and British vessels, and as we believe it is the custom to do in 
American ships, when a collision is anticipated—the fatal blow might 
have been avoided: the ships might have ground against each other’s 
sides in glancing past, but there would have been no cutting-down. Did 
not Mr. Bablaam know this, or was he flurried, and forgot it? Itis evident 





from the blow having struck the retie on the starboard bow, that the 
Vesta’s steersmau did what the drctic’s steersman should have done. | 
The subsequent conduct of the crew and engineers generally seems to . 
have been inhuman and disgraceful. Put it into what shape you may, | 
the broad fact stares you in the face that an unmanly selfishness prevail- 
ed, and that it was unchecked by that wholesome discipline which is the 
sine qua non in a trying time of peril. Poor Captain Luce! He per- 
ished calmly and bravely at the post of daty; but the Fates seemed to be 
against him. Tae accidentel separation of his Chief Officer from the | 
ship, and the defection of the second and the fourth, was a fearful | 
loss in the midst of an unmanly crew ; for which not all the efforts of the 


gallant Mr. Dorian the third officer, could be expected to compensate. 
Still, we wonder, though we shall not investigate, why an experienced 
captain did not earlier perceive the inevitable fate of his ship——why be 
did not commit the precious custody of his boats to the picked men ef 
his cabin passengers, for we know that personal resolution is a commen 
trait in the American character, and that one hundred of them with sach 
arms as they could lay their hands npon would have defied the selfish 
rabble of firemen and sailors—why there wassuch long delay in preparing 
a raft. : 

As usual, when a catastrophe of this sort occurs, there is a great outesy 
for steam-whistles and slower speed during fogs ; for better discipline of 
ships’ crews; for a more abundant supply of boats. A fortnight heace, 
if we could not see acrossthe Brooklyn Ferry on account of thick weather, 
we should be abusing the prudent Captain of any coming steamer—if @ 
day behind time—for not hurrying on with the news. 





One or two of the Nova Scotia papers lately come to hand, confirm our 
recent statement that portions of this Colony are highly exasperated at 
Lord Clarendon’s stupid and unjustifiable opening of the Fisheries. They 
even protest agaiast a special Session of the Legislature, for the purpose 
of confirming or rejecting the oftnamed Treaty. In New Brunswick, 
on the other hand, the Parliament is summoned for the 19th inst. The 
Hon J. H. Manners Sutton has arrived from Boston, by way of Portland 
and St. John, at Fredericton, and has been inducted into the Lieutenant 
Governorship of the Province. 

Meantime, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Perley, we have 
somewhat better news from Washington. Colonial fish—if we understand 
the communication rightly—is to be admitted into the U.S., duty-free, 
bond for the payment being however required. The American Execative 
at the same time promises an application to Congress, in order that these 
bonds may be cancelled. It seems gearcely possible that Congress will 
hesitate to comply. 

Lord Elgin’s tour through Upper Canada is pleasantly detailed in some 
of the papers before us ; but it calls for no especial comment.—Sir AJlan 
McNab has been re-elected M. P. for Hamilton, without opposition.—Five 


companies of the 54th Regiment embarked for England, on Tuesday the 
3rd inst., on board the Ottawa, steamer. 





There are frequent arrivals from the North and South Pacific, from 
Polynesia, from Australia, and from India. By none of them do we hear 
of hostile collision between the armed ships of Russia and those of Eag- 
land or France. The vagueness of the ocean seems to be as good @ 
security against the latter forming close acquaintance with the former, 
as the granite and impregnable (?) walls of Cronstadt. We read,till 
we are weary of them, the names of the Czar’s frigates the Diana 
and the Aurora, recorded as entering this port or leaving that 
one ; but Fate nas willed, so far, that they should scour the seas undis 
tarbed. Our purpose, however, is not ‘to comment on this fact, bat te 
correct an error that has appeared in print. Amongst the items of 
Hastern news recently received vid San Francisco, it was stated that 
H. M.'S. Sumatra had been destroyed by fire in the Indian Ocean. We 
are glad to annousce that there is no ship of that name in her Britanate 
Majesty’s service. Judging from the locality in which this event is eaid 
to have occurred, and from the name itself, we should presume that this 
man-of-war belongs to the Dutch navy. ° 





Mr. Philip Griffith, Secretary of Legation at Washington, has been 
appointed H. M. Chargé d’ Affaires and Consul General for New Granada. 
The official residence is at Bogota. As only two years and a half have 
elapsed since Mr. Griffith was nominated to the post he now vacates, his 
promotion may be considered rapid. We are glad to know that he has 
merited it, by the faithful fulfilment of his official duties. 


Sir Edmund Head, the newly appointed Governor-General of Canada, 
arrived in this city on Thursday, accompanied by Lady Head and his 
family. His Excellency is at that admirably-regulated hotel, the Claren- 


don, which has become the head-quarters of the e/ite of travelling English- 
men. 





jAusic. 


ENGLISH OrERA aT THE Broapway.—With a most cheerful pen we head 
our musical article of this week, “‘ English Opera,” and we are sure that to the 
readers of the Albion that heading has a pleasant look, and why should it not? 
Are the clever and genial works of our own composers forever to be pushed 
aside, by dainty importations from the other side of the chanuel? or is the 
vernacular not sufficiently expressive for song ? or have we no voices attunable 
to sweet melody? A visit to the Broadway, at the present time, will answer 
all these questions satisfactorily to the most patriotic Englishman.~ Though it 
is far from us to decry the beauties of Italian, French, or German schools, yet 
the genial and true feeling which good Opera in one’s own vernacular creates, 
is worth all the pleasure, all the emotions, and all the fashionable vanity of 
the others. 

The present enterprize has had a more auspicious beginning than any-@f. its 
predecessors. The company comprising Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Pyne, Mam 
Reeves, Messrs. Harrison, Reeves, Borrani, Camoens, and others, is complete im 
téself, which, as we shall presently show, could not be said of any English Opera 
troupe that preceded them. Of those that we remember, not. one could com- 
pare with this in completeness. Let us see: we had that of the Woods, of 
which Mrs. Wood was the soul and body ; for though Messrs. Wood & Brough 
were fine and dashy actors and clever enough singers, their artistic acquire- 
ments were not up to the standard of the Prima Donna, and besides them, there 
was no other support to the Opera in those days. Of the Sheriff troupe. with 
Fiuibilei, almost the same may be said. Then we had successively attempts by 
Rophino Lacy with his daughter Miss Delcy, a dead failnre—Manvers and 
daughter—Madame Otto, with Jones—the Anna Bishop polyglot troupe, and the + 
semi-French and semi-Irish absurdities of the Thillon corps. The only respee- 
table attempts, we mean the only deserving efforts to sustain English Opers 
among us for some years, were those of the lamented Séguin and his excellent 
wife ; but even this talented couple never could obtain a company as perfeet 
and complete, as the taste and judgment of the public demanded. They either 
had an indifferent or incapable second lady, or an Italian or German Basso, or 
an unreliable or inferior Tenor, or else could get no chorus or orchestra toge- 
ther, for the proper and adequate production of good English works. As we 
have said above, the present troupe, within itself, has all the requisites ; has, 
besides those already named, some very useful singers as a corps de reserve ; has 
a large and attractive répertoire ; and the Broadway management have behaved 
most liberally in respect to the necessary chorus, orchestra, and accessories. 
Hence if the present English Opera failed of success, it would be utterly use 
less ever to expect that branch of a delightful and intellectual amusement te 
obtain a proper orestablished footing among us. Its success, however, even 
in quasi-opposition to one of the most powerful lyric combinations extant, has 
thus far been most gratifying, and is likely to continue so. 

The opening Opera was the ‘‘ Sonnambyla,” one which it seems must be 
sung by every Prima Donna, no matter in what language, as soon as they visit 
us. It is rather a strange contradiction, that LE ng/ish Opera cannot be givem 
without Bellini’s popular /ta/ian work ; but the public demands it, and the ax 
tists like it. Another reason for its present early production, in preference te 
newer English works, may be found in the difficulty of gatherin: 2 competent 
choras, and teaching them in a brief space of time, any new and aifficult Opera, 
such as “ Maritana,” the ‘ Daughter of St. Mark,” and others now in pre 
paration. 

Miss Louisa Pyne, the Amina of the occasion, made a decidedly brilliant and 
successful début, and exceeded the expectations, high as they were, that had 


| been formed of her. Personally she is a bright blonde, of petite figure, almost 
too petite, and with features that remind one of Queen Victoria. A quiet, pis- 
cid smile, which almost constantly dwells on her otherwise somewhat inexpres- 
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- face, gives her a prepossessing air of amiability and sweetness.— 

Her voice is a pure and clear soprano, fresh, natural, and smoothly—- 
flowing as the meadow’s brook, It is not a large nor powerful 
Organ; but yet full, round, and pure, through its entire register. She is an un- 
€xceptionable artiste, and her phrasing and intonation throughout are patterns 
of style and school. Her fioriture betoken no effort, are tastefal and original , 
and strongly remind us at times of Laberde's. We were particularly de- 
lighted with the truly natural yet artist-like manner of her delivery of the 
first portion of the last finale, whilst she is still in a sleeping state. Nearly 
every Amina we have yet had would sing the aria and the recitative just before 
she awakes, with full voice and power; and especially would the cadenza upon 
the words, “ My heart with joy is burning,” call forth the full volume of their 
voice. This, we need not tell the reader, is untrue to nature, and only to be 
exeused On ‘account of the opportunity for vocal exhibition that it affords. Miss 
Pyne does not sacrifice nature; but sings the whole of the scene, cadenza and 
all included, im a most delicious, dreamy mezza voce, which speaks directly 
to the heart of the @uditors, and at the same time that it fulfils the author’s 
meaning, affords a beautiful light-andhade contrast with the immediately sub- 
sequent and joyous “ Ah don’t mingle!” 

On Mr: Harrison it would scarcely be fair to be severely critical in this Opera. 
A man of fine Herculean proportions and stature is scarcely suited for the rus- 
tie swain Livino. Hence it is not one of his favourite parts ; nor has his suc- 
ess in it abroad been sat all equal to the furore he created as Don Cwsar dev 
Bazan in Wallace's ‘‘ Muritana,” as Thaddeus in Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl,”’ 
and in similar more robust rides. On the principle of place aux dames, an 
Opera in which Miss Pyne excels was first produced ; and Mr. Harrison gal- 

‘Tantly waits for his chance next. Yet we would not be understood as underva- 
lning Mr. Harrison’s ability, as displayed in Elvyino. He certainly will bear 
the most favourable comparison, (with one solitary exception) to any English 
Elvino we have ever had here. He is a fine actor, and upon the whole a re- 
liable singer ; and in the singing as well as acting of the finale to the second 
act aroused true and genuine enthusiasm. It is not to be denied—and where 
‘we find so much to praise, it would be injustice to our readers to deny it—that 
Mr.}Harrison began the Opera on the particular evening we write about, in a 
voice flat and reedy, and created a prestige decidedly adverse to him ; but it 
would be equally unjust not to state, that he fully redeemed himself even before 
the second act was over ; that his full voice, when he truly sang in it, as well 
a3 his clever use of sotto voce in certain passages, stamped him then as just the 
artist we wanted, and indicated a brilliant career in this country for him. 

Mr. Borrani, the Cownt Rodolfo, is a true Baritone, neither intruding on the 

Tenor nor the Basso. It is for this reason probably that one of our cotem. 
poraries thonght he was deficient in upper, and another in lower notes. 
True, we have had some Italian Baritones among us, who would not be content 
without showing that they couid sing Tenor, and others who would exhibit 
their Basso abilities. But Mr. Borrani is perfectly content to be what he is— 
@ true Baritone, of fine method, and who sings like an artist, not like a sadtim- 
banque. Weare much pleased with Mr. Borrani, for a union of true artistic 
merit and modesty must ever be commendable. 
!}) Miss Pyne, the elder sister of the Prima Donna, undertook the part of Lisa. 
She is a clever Contraito, and most satisfactory actress. She sang and played 
the rile with the spirit, dash and correctnessof one perfectly at home in it, and 
certain of all the success that so thankless a part as Lisacan ever attain. 

Mirabile dictu, there were two Teresas in this Opera ; the first, whom we 
shall call the acting one, was Mrs. France, the “‘ old woman” of the Broadway 
company, who played the part very well; the second, the singing one, was, if 
‘we mistake not, a lady who made a successful début at some benefit Concert 
not long since, and a pupil of Mrs Séguin. She sang the music of Teresa better 
than it ever was sung here before, either in English or Italian. All this was 
very pleasant, though rather at the expense of dramatic unity. 

We cannot close this article without a word of compliment to orchestra and 
chorus. The orchestra (which though increased is not yet quite fall enough) 
was admirably conducted, well subdued, and effective. Mr. La Manna abso 
lately managed to give us an occasional Pianissimo and Piano, a thing which 
far more pretentious Opera conductors have so often and signally failed in. 
The chorus was far superior to that of any similar company ever heard here. 
All were up to their work, and sang with dplomb and unanimity. To sum up, 
the Opera has met with perfect and well deserved success. 





TrauiAn Orera.--On Monday night, the great artists Grisi and Mario are 
to appear in the never-tiring “‘ Somnambula.”’ Will not our insensible citizens 
be drawn by crowds into the new and magnificent house ?—-the more so as Mr. 
Hackett has wisely reduced his price from three to two dollars. 


wrama. 


There is a deuce of a bother, I know, about having two wives (will the best 
and purest of her sex forgive this ribald strain?) for the female mind does not 
agglomerate. Women are conservative, and like every thing all to themselves. 
But I had no idea that there was any domestic difficulty about having two 
daughters. Twin roses on the parent stem is rather a favourite figure with 
poets, and I suppose there is something particularly imposing in that parental 
pose. A jolly old stem of a father, with a blooming daughter on either side, is 
beyond doubt as kumanly floral and perfect as anything we have a right to ex- 
pect in this wicked world. It seemed so to me on Monday evening, when! saw 
Mr. Wallack in that interesting position. There was nothing more to be de. 
aired, fhat I could see. How a difficulty or a catastrophe was to be worked out 
of such materials exhausted my imagination. Not until the last act—whea I 
discovered that a surreptitious violet was smuggled into the bouquet—could I[ 
amell a denouement. 

This violet tells its own story—although not strictly in the language of 

flowers. But it is not a flower, only a mark, a scratch. You, my reader, may 
have a strawberry on your chin; [ may have a pimple on my nose ; and thus 
wise had the daughter of André a violet on her—I really don’t know whag. 
And so the play of which I am thus luminously discoursing came to be called 
“The Violet.”—The rest of the tale is soon told. André, the hero, has two 
daughters, one his own, the other an orphan. They both came into the world 
about the same time, and whilst André was absenf from the place of their birth. 
His wife, in bringing these pledges to Paris, was murdered at an auberge, 80 
that when he receives them, André does not really know which of the twain to 
claim. The charge is so sacred in his eyes that he resolves to make no dif- 
ference between, but to believe them both his own, and love and adopt them 
with équal affection. The play opens with the fine old fellow rejoicing over 
his treasures—Blanche and Blanchette ; and closes in the same happy vein. 

I think Mr. Wallack is perfect as André. The character has all the dramatic 
force of his ordinary style, with much natural pathos of its own. What is of 
equal importance, Mr. Wallack looks it. It is a hale, hearty old man’s part, 
and none more hale and hearty than he. If Mr. Wallack would play afew more 
old mens’ parts, and utterly eschew spasmodic juvenility, he would in this glo- 
rious autumn of his life win brighter laurels than those of his youth. At all 
events, there is some danger of his losing the latter, if he insist on comp ari- 
sons between the past and present. 

Mr. Brougham, as John Brougham T'ringuet—a jeweller—was exceedingly 
good. He realised the character perfectly. It was an admirable bit of acting, 

T have seen several yards of newspaper paragraphs about Miss Makeah, who 
made her first appearance at the Metropolitan Theatre on Monday last. She is, 
T am told, a lady of some social position, and goes on the stage from inclination. 
This may be true ; if it be, I should like to have a lock of Miss Makeah’s hair, 
and a statement of her views on the luxury of breaking stones on the high- 
way. Ihave seen her twice, and after the most deliberate and profound consi- 
deration, have come to the conclusion that she is rather good-looking. 

A little piece by Brough, called*the “ Moustache Movement,” has been 
played several times at Mr. Burton’s. It is, as may be expected, intensely 
Cockneyish, and bristles with the slangularity of its school. What plot there 
is, turns on the confusion of individuals, caused by the universal adoption of the 
moustache. . 

There is nothing particularly noticeable in the play ; but the ridicule it sug- 
gests may serve a wholesome purpose. Singularly enough, that ridicule falls 
on One class only of this community—the theatrical class. I am unable to de- 
tect any rage for the facial adornment, except among the members of the sock 
and buskin. 

No one has a more loving and tender regard for a moustache than myself. 











and even Mr. ——, who advertises an excellent nostram for bringing out pim. | 
| ashes with ineredible rapidity, thick carpets, wood 
storebousee 


ples on the upper lip, is properly venerated by me. The greatest apprehension 
of my life has been that the vicissitudes of the world might render it necessary 
for me, at some critical crisis,to apply the non-compromising razor to this admi- 
rable feature. H Fate had demanded the sacrifice, it would have been made with 
my usual heroism, for the proprieties of the sphere in which we are placed must 
be respected, and in certain positions of life we must forego our own inclinations. 
The excellent African, who lights my pipe at night, would have thought a 
yard of cap ribbon an oppressive garment in his own country ; bat he wears 
double-milled doe-skin now. I hear him utter 4 ferocious oath occasionally, in 
admirable Soosoo ; but he wears the pantaloons notwithstanding. He won't 
offend propriety, however lax his moral perceptions. 

An actor who wears a distinctive beard or moustache does so either from ex- 
cessive vanity or excessive ignorance—generally a combination of both. The 
‘moustache movemerit” appears to be confined atpresent to the worst class of 
actors in the city (I speak of those actors who wear it persistently in every 
character). I am sorry to notice an exception to this rule in the person of Mr. 
Wallack. On Saturday evening, this gentleman performed Martin Heywood in 
“ The Rent Day”—a character peculiarly and essentially English—a genuine 
British Farmer—and displayed a fierce moustache! Mr. Lestep, as the younger 
brother in the same piece, exercised more taste ; he was close shorn. I know 
what the sacrifice must have cost, and appreciate it. 

Another unhappy class of beings sports a sphynx-like plug of hair on the 
chin, so that the audience is indulged with an entertainment of wagging tails, 
all the evening. Wherever you observe this, look for an imitator ; look for a 
man who will offend every rule of sober sense, who will rant and tear, and spit 
and rave about the stage till he is hoarse. At the Metropolitan Theatre you 
may see half a dozen plugs on the stage at the same time. You know what I 
think of that company-: verb. sat. ALVA. 

Alva might have added that the smothering-up of the face with hair renders 
it extremely difficult to throw any expression into the features, and is therefore 
furthermore a suicidal bit of absurdity. 


on — 


LOSS OF THE ARCTIC: STATEMENT OF A PASSENGER. 


Capt. Paul F. Gram of New York, states that at the time of the collis- 
ion he was below, but immediately went on deck. The shock was not 
violent and could hardly be perceived aft. Upon going on deck the pro- 

ller was on the starboard quarter of the Arctic, about half a cable’s 

ength off, with her starboard bow completely stove from stem to fore- 
rigging, to the water’s edge. Saw the passengers on board of the pro- 
peller all rash aft, which raised her bows up out of the water. The pro- 
peller lowered a boat, which got under the starboard wheel of the Arctic, 
and was swamped, one man onlg escaping, a French Canadian, who got 
on board of the Arctic,and was most probably subsequently lost. He 
stated that she had about 200 passengers, but her name was not ascer- 
tain 


ed. 

When I came on the deck they were lowering away the boats. Both 
anchors were on the starboard-side of the déck, and I went aft and asked 
Capt. Luce if I should remove the anchors to port side, as all of the ship’s 
officers were aft lowering away boats and rigging pumps. He gave or- 
ders so to do, and with the assistance of some passengers and a few of the 
crew, I carried the same into execution. I then went on the top-gallant- 
forcastle and examined into the state of her bows. Could see no evidence 
of her being stove, except some bad chafes, the oakum hanging out, aad 
a piece of the iron boat protruding from the planks. As soon as P discov- 
ered this Lreported it to Capt. Luce, which was the first known of the 
Arctic having received serious damage. 

He then requested me to go below and ascertain, if possible, where the 
leak was ; went below and broke out cargo ; could hear water rushing in ; 
the carpenter was ordered below between decks to stop the leak, and com- 
menced cutting away the ceiling ; I went to work with crew and passen- 
gers breaking out cargo from lower hold, but very soon discovered that 
it would be impossible to stop the leak as the water was over the cargo ; 
I then left the hold and went on deck, where I learned that the lower 
fires were out—and from this time all order and discipline ceased on 
board, the water was up to the lower deck, and gaining rapidly, passen- 
gers and crew still labouring at the pumps; the 4rctic has six boats ; 
the first boat was lowered with chief mate, boatswain and three men ; 
this boat was lowered to ascertain the conditon of the other steamer, 
and was left behind when we found we were sinking ; she is probably 
safe ; two of the quarter boats were taken by the second and fourth officers 
and crew ; another boat was taken by the engineers and was supplied with 
provisions, water, &c. ; there were only eight or nine in this boat, and they 
would not permit any one else to come on board, although the boat was not 
full ; I heard that revolvers were threatened to be used on this occasion. 

The fourth quarter boat was hauled alongside by Capt. Luce, the third 
mate and myself. One of the ship’s quarter-masters was placed in 
charge ; into this boat Captain Luce placed some ladies, but how many 
there were or who they were, I dq not know. Several of the gentlemen 
passengers then made a rush and jumped into the boat, and as it was full 
the painter was cut and the boat drifted astern. She had oars but I do 
not know whether provisions or water. 

The sixth boat was on the quarter-deck, and after having launched 
over a lot of spare spars to construct a raft, we launched this boat for the 
purpose of aiding the construction. We took the oars out of this boat 
sot hat those de got into her should not desert us while lashing the 
raft. : 

We took the main-yard, two topgallant-yards, some stun’sail-booms, 
some few gratings, and some water-casks, to construct this raft. We cut 
the brails from the main-spencer, and also procured a coil of ratling stuff, 
to lash the raft. The only ones employed upon the raft, lashing it, after 
the spars were launched, were Mr. Dorian, the third mate ; another young 
man, (I think a fireman,) and myself. We were on the spars and fre- 
quently in the water. While we were lashing the raft, the crew and fire- 
men, and some passengers, commenced getting into the boat, climbing 
down over the ship’s side, and across the raft. This interfered very much 
with our work, and we soon saw that it would be impossible to finish the 
raft as it should have been done. 

At this moment the boat was full as she could hold, and the painter 
was cut and they commenced shoving her off from the raft. The passen- 
gers were now coming down over the side on the raft, and striving to get 
to the boat. The ship had settled to her upper dead-lights, and I saw it 
was my only chance and jumped for the boat as she was leaving. Mr. 
Dorian helped me into the boat and in an instant we were away from 
the ship. We picked up two men who jumped after the boat and swam 
for her and then picked up some some pieces of board and paddled away 
from the wreck. 

About ten minutes after we shoved off the steamer went down, stern 
foremost. We heard one fearful shriek, and saw the passengers swept 
forward against the smoke-stack, and then all was over. 

We saw the raft after the boat went down apparently crowded with 
human beings, but were obliged t6 keep away from her. 

We fell in with a spar, to which we attached our painter as a drag to 
keep the boat’s head to the sea. Weremained in this position till the fol- 
lowing afternoon, when the weather cleared off. We cut up the spar to 
make two oars, on which we were engaged when we discovered the bark 
Huron, Capt. Wells, bound from Bristol to Quebec, who kindly took us 
on board. We remained on board the Huron twenty-six hours, when she 
fell in with the ship Lebanon, for New York, who took eighteen of us on 
board. We all came up to this City in the pilot boat Christian Berg, 
No. 16, with the exception of Mr. Dorian, the third mate of the retic, 
who remained on board of the Lebanon at the request of the captain, to 
assist in bringing her into port. 

After it became evident that the ship must sink, many of the passen- 
gers went to work constructing temporary rafts, by lashing settees to- 
gether, nailing boards to spars, &c., so that it is possible more may have 
been saved beside those on board of the boats. 

While pulling for the Huron we discovered a man on a raft, and after 

utting the remainder of our boat’s crew on board of the Huron, the cap- 

in of that vessel gave us a boat’s crew, and Mr. Dorian and myself pulled 
to the raft and took him off. We found him to have been one of the 
steward’s gang, named Peter McCabe, who stated that he was the only 
one left of 72 men and 4 women, who were on the raft — ni « before. 
AUL F.GRaM, * 





Army. 

A New Prosgctiie.—-The inventive faculty of the age promises to fa- 
miliarise us with another projectile of terrible power, which will cast into 
the shade all the shells now in use. We hear that there is before the 
ordnance committee a shell charged with liquid which, after its release 
by the concussion of the ball. will instantaneously become a sheet of fire, 
burning to a cinder anything it may touch, and suffocating by its smoke 
anyone brought within its radius, e are not aware of the nature of the 


Labin (to whom I have paid a fortune for cire) is one of my household Gods, | inflammable ingredients, but we can bear personal testimony to the effi- 








ciency of the liquid, for we have seen a very small quantity of it burn to 

} , coals, A column 
of infantry, a row of tents, a ship, and barracks, a forest, any- 
thing which ackaowledges the terrible influence of fire, could be consumed 
in a few minutes by the visitation of a shell charged with this noxious 
fluid. It will, we dare say, require very careful handling by the artillery, 
for it is of so subtle a nature, that the escape of any slight quantity would 
carry it with direful’consequences. Like the boulet asphyzia, it is caleu- 
lated to be formidable alike to friends and foes if it be not watched with 
vigilance. But we dare wy some plan will be devised for preventing the 
escape of any particles. We shall be anxious to know what the committee 
of ordnance officers think of the project.-United Service Gazette. 


Starr Orricers’ new Dress,--It is stated that the Queen has decided 
on the new dress of staff officers. Hence forward the staft officers, such 
as adjutant-generals, quarter master-generals, &c., will wear a tunic of 
scarlet cloth, with lace of 4 Austrian knots on each side, with two behind. 
The inside will be lined with white silk. There will be novelty introdu- 
ced into the dress, of a shoulder-chain, gilt. The changes will cause a 
great saving to the officers, It is said that the Hussar jacket, which ac- 
cording to the old plan, cost 50 guineas, will now be but 15. The foot ar- 
tillery, formerly costing 18 guineas, will now be but 6 ; and the horse ar- 
tillery, now costing 25 guineas, will be but 15. The uniform of the light 
cavalry, formerly costing 19 guineas, wifl, under the present arrange- 
ment, now cost but 13. The new infantry coat, formerly costing 15/., will 
now be about 8/.; and the heavy dragoon dress, now costing 25/, is re- 
duced to the cost of about 6/. The aides-de-camp will also be under this 
reduced arrangement, _ 


PREPARATIONS FOR A SprinG CaMPaGN IN THE Battic.—It is stated in 
well-informed military circles that the under-mentioned line regiments will 
form part ofthe British expeditionary force for the Baltic in March next : 
—18th, 51st, 54th, 56th, 66th, 72d, 80th, 82d, 90th, and 94th. The whole 


-of these regiments will be in England before the close of the year ; and it 


is anticipated that there will be no difficulty in raising them to their aug- 
mented establishments long before they proceed to the Baltic, the whole 
of the recruiting staff being exclusively employed at the present moment 
in raising men for those regiments. 

The 90th (Perthshire Light Infantry) Regiment bas received orders to 
recruit with all possible activity, so as to complete its establishment of 
1,200 rank and file. The General Commanding-in-Chief, deeming it of 
great importance that no delay shall take place in so doing, has ordered 
additional recruiting parties to be detached from head-quarters ; and, as 
the whole recruiting staff is open for the 9Uth, little difficulty will be ex- 
perienced in meeting Lord Hardinge’s wishes. The men of thiscorps are 
on the qui vive, expecting to form part of a Baltic contingent in the spring, 
though the order for India has not been officially countermanded.— Dub- 
lin Express. ooo 


Cuances IN THE*ARMY oF THE East.—Col. Airey, late Brigadiecr- 
General of the 2d brigade of the Light Division, has been appoinicd 
Quartermaster-Gen. of the army, in the room of Lord de Ros, who has 
come home. Col. Airey is to be succeeded in the command of his bri- 
gade by Major-Gen. Codrington, late Colonel of the Guards. Lieut.- 

ol, Wilbraham, 7th Regiment, has succeeded to the post of Adj.-Gen. 
to the 2d Division, vacant by the death of Col. Maule. Capt. M‘Donald, 
92d Regiment, eldest son of Lieut.-Gen. M‘Donald, has been appointed 
aide-de-camp to Gen. Pennefather, in Turkey. 


Wak Orrice, Sept. 26.—47th Regt of Ft; Gen Kennedy, C. B., to be Col, 
v Lt-Gen Dalmer, C B, dec. 80th Reg of Ft ; Lt-Gen Sir T Browne to be Col, 
v Lt-Gen Arguimban, C B, dec. 3d Reg of Ft; Lt Sidebottom to be Adj, v 
Pope, who resigns the Adj only. Prov Bat at Chatham ; Lt-Col Phillips, from 
ht Ps org Ft, to be Lt-Col, v Brevet-Col Kelly, appd inspec field-officer of a re- 
cruit dist. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Maj Bruce hf p, 56th Ft, to have the local rank of Lt-Col in 
Western Australia. , 


Orrice OF ORDNANCE, Serr. 25.—Rl Regt of Artillery—First Lt Gordon tobe 
sec Capt, v Telfer, ret upon hf-p ; Sec Lt Jackson to be first Lt, vy Gordon ; 
Fivst Lt Williams to be sec Capt, Paterson, ret upon hf-p ; Sec Lt Tucker to be 
first Lt, v Williams ; First Lt Young to be sec Capt, v Puillips, ret upon hf-p ; 
Sec Lt Schreiber to be First Lt, vy Young ; Lt-Col Warde to be Col, y Fraser 
dec : Brevet-Maj Hamilton to be Lt-Col, v Warde; Sec Capt Mackay to be 
Capt, v Hamilton; First Lt Freeling to be Sec Capt, v Mackay; Sec Lt 
Tweedie to be First Lt, v Freeling. 


Navy. 


APPoINTMENTS.—-Captains : The Hon. Keith Stewart, at present in command 
of the Termagant, 24, scr st-frigate, to command the Nankin, 50, at Chatham, 
a new sailing ship; The Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, commanding the Bel- 
lerophon, 78, in the Black Sea, to be Aide-de-Camp to her Majesty.——Lieuts: 
W. L. Lambeft to command the Royal Charlotte, revenue cruiser; L. M. Croke 
to the Powerful, 84, at Portsmouth; W. B. Elphinstone to the Royal Albert, 
131, at Sheerness; R. 8. Bateman, to the Dawntless, 24, at Portsmouth; J. Jen- 
kins, to the Nunkin, 50; R. F. Broadick, to the Termagant, 24; J. T. Pringle, 
to the Royal George, 120, with the Bal.ic fleet.—Paymasters: S. H. L. Giles, to 
the Nankin, 50; W. Soady, to the Victory, 101, flag-ship, at Portsmouth; J. 
Bell, to the Royal William, 120, at Devonport.—Surgeons: T. Somerville, to 
the Nankin, 50; J. Macleod, to the Furious, 16, st.—Chaplains: D. J. Bout- 
flower, to the Cossack, 20, st. corvette, at Chatham; Rev. H. Jones, M.A., to 
the Formidable, 84. 


Promortions.—Lts. to be Commanders: H. C. Majendie, and T. Saumarez, 
the latter serving in the Queen’s steam-yacht. 


The new steam gun-boat Lynx, Comm. Lure, has proceeded to join the fleet 
in the Black Sea.—-The Royal Albert, 131, fellow-vessel to the Duke of Wel- 
lington, is, it is said, to be finally properes for precooias to the Black Sea, 
where she is to serve as flagship of Vice-Admiral Dundas, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British fleet in the Mediterranean and Black Sea station, and the crew 
of the Britannia will be turned over to her on her arrival there. 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Denman.—This distinguished law-lord died at Stoke Albany, North- 
amptonshire,on the 22nd ult., in the 76th year of his age. A sketch of his ca- 
reer Will be found in another place. 

Tue Marquis or Ormonpe.—The death of this nobleman, chief of the Irish 
clan of the Butlers, is mentioned in the summary of European news just re- 
ceived. He is succeeded by his son, the Earl of Ossory. 








A Scorrish Porr.—Walter Watson, the poet of Kirkintilloch, died on the 
14th ult., in the 75th year of his age. About the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, he appeared betore the public a poet, in the songs ‘‘ Jockie’s far Awa’,” 
‘« Sae will we Yet.” and others, which have since then acquired great popula- 
rity. Walter was a weaver to trade. In the earlier part of his life he served 
in the Scots Greys. Independent of his merit as one of the best of our minor 
Scottish poets, he was a good and worthy man, beloved by all who knew him. 
Scotch paper. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE Lost Prince”.—The Rev. John H. Hanson, Assistant 
Minister of Calvary Church, died in this city on Monday last. The Churchman, 
after a high tribute to the pastoral character and usefulness of the deceased, thus 

roceeds : “But Mr. Hanson was also favourably known, and much more wide- 
y, as the author of a work that has excited extraordinary interest both in this 
country and in Earope—that of ‘The Lost Prince’—the object of which is to 
establish the indentity of Louis XVII, of France, the unhappy Dauphirf of the 
Revolution, in the person of a brother Clergyman of our Church, Rev. Eleazar 
Williams. It is not our intention at present to r@ppen that complicated and 
most exciting subject. But it is only common justice to Mr. Hanson's memory 
to say, that we believe he was actuated by as much higher and holier motive 
than either the world or the Church gave him credit for, in investigating as he 
did so closely and so ably this extraordinary and most romantic case, and that 
he was strongly and sincerely convinced that his reverend friend and brother, 
whose birthright he sought so manfuly, and so indefatigably toestablish, if not 
to restore to him, was in very truth none other than the il -used and long-lost 
Bourbon Prince—a conviction which he has certainly supported by some most 
irresistible evidence, and by a chain of most marvellous circumstances. Many 
tears must flow for the death of one so amiable and pious, as well as so able and 
earnest-minded, as Mr. Hanson; but none, we are sure, will mingle more 
freely or more warmly than those of his venerable and simple, yet, he verily 
believed, royal friend, who has been fated to bear the humble name of Eleazar 
Williams.” . dto th fferi f thi iabl 
" ‘ER.—Death has put an en e sufferings of this amiable wo- 
Pr Ry hr actress. She was associated with Mr. Macready, during 
the period of his London management, and will be remembered by some here, 
as an unsuccessful and unappreciated candidate for American favour, about two 
or three years since. iid 

Of cholera, at Varna, Lieut. Saltmarshe, 11th Hussars.—At Boalogne-sur-Mer, 
W. Talt, Esq.. M.D., many years physician to the Royal Naval Hospital, Yar- 
mouth.—-At Kensington, Mr. Edward Cross, late of the Surrey Zoological Gar- 
dens, in his 8lst year —In London, Edwin Crafer, Eaq., assistant-clerk in the 
Treasury, and private secretary to the Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, M. P.—at 
Southampton shortly after arrival from the West Indies, Thomas Rayner, Esq. 
D.C.G.—At Bangalore, G. Norton Fosker, Esq., Surgeon of H. M. 12th Regiment 
of Lancers.—Of cholera, at Pondicherry, Capt. Macdonald, of H. M’s 74th 
Highlanders, and late ot H. M’s 14th Ft.—In his passage to Marseilles, on board 
the French steamer Egyptus, W. H. Bartlett, Esq., author of ‘‘ Walks about 
Jerusalem,” “ Forty days in the Desert,” and other works, beautifully illus- 
trated by him.--On the march to Varna, of cholera, Major Mackle, 88th Rezt., 
eldest son of the late Major-Gen. Mackle, C.B.—At Clapham, Capt. Bastin, LC 
N.—In Varna Bay, of cholera, C. Longmore, Esq., Captain of the Sth Roya’ 
Irish Hussars. 
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New Books. 


Porus. By Thomas Williams Parsons. Boston. 1854, Ticknor & 
Fields.—It is impossible to read much of the recently published poetry and 
much of the prose, without being struck with the great disparity between 
them. The prose may be, as the majority of it certainly is, poor enough ; but 
it far excels the poetry in two essential particulars—it is more compreben- 
sible and more correct. An idea apparently prevails amongst would-be- 
poets, that a thought will pass muster in veree, no matter how indifferently 
expressed, which in prose would only excite contempt. Provided thet 
the rhymster use fine words, the rest is immaterial.—It was otherwise in 
the days of Pope and Dryden, and the school which succeeded them. 
Whatever faults the English Classics possess, they soar above, and never 
sink below, the comprehension of sound English minds; they never falter 
or blunder in the expression of ideas. Grammatically they are 08 fault- 
less, the bulk of them, as Lindley Murray could desire, The style and 
sense of Pope are as perfect as it is possible for study to make them. Seru- 
tinise, criticise, be as captious as you please, you rarely detect a flaw, 
That his phrases are often prosaic, and some of his subjects too artificial 
for poetry, is another affair: our present concern—and we would it 
were that of our young poets also—is with his manner. 

The fact is, the Muse of the day is too frequently a slip-shod slattern. 
Her verse is beautiful, often grand, flooded with imagination, rich with 
historic associations, and remarkable for the depth and breadth of its sym- 
pathies ; but, generally speaking, it is anything but closely written. It 
rambles and is sadly diffusive ; and it makes sad havoc with the niceties 
of composition. If we might advise young poets, we should say: “Go 
back to Pope, and Gray, and Goldsmith. Admire whom you will, write 
on whatever subjects you choose ; but stick to your subjects as the old 
poets did to theirs, and write for the world, rather thana coterie. Gray’s 
‘Elegy,’ Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village,’ and poems of that sort, will 
live when your gorgeous imaginations and glittering conceits have utterly 
passed away.” ° 

We have been led to these perhaps trite remarks by a careful reading 
of Mr. Parsons’s really excellent volame. Take it all in all, it is one of 
the most finished that has appeared for years. It is of the possible school 
of poetry, because of no school at all; elegant and scholarly, tasteful in 
the widest sense of the word, and in many instances beautiful. 

Few perhaps of the themes are poetical, (as poetry is at present un- 
derstood,) or capable of a very poetical treatment. The author has no 
Fancy, or none that is worth mentioning, and only a limited Imagination. 
But with these drawbacks, for drawbacks they assuredly are to the higher 
range of the Art, there are poems in his volume that may well be taken 
to the memory ; one at least worthy of any of the masters of song, dead 
or living. This is high praise; but read the stanzas “ On a Bust of 
Dante,” copied to-day on our first page, and see if it be undeserved. For 
clearness and justness of conception, and for well-knit power, we scarcely 
know its equal. ‘The Feud of the Flute Players,” a life-like and pic- 
turesque ballad of old Rome, might have been written by Macaulay in 
his palmiest days. “Ghetto di Roma” reminds us of similar tales in the 
“Italy” of Rogers. ,“ Saint Peray”’ is as sprightly and genial as the best 
things in Leigh Hunt or Barry Cornwall. The “Epistles,” written in 
the character of a roving Englishman, are full of palpable hits. As the 
merry vein of the “ Saint Peray” formsa striking contrast to the massive- 
ness of our extract given elsewhere, we subjoin it at length. 


SAINT PERAY. 


When to any saint I pray, 
It shall be to Saint Peray. 
He alone, of all the b q 
Ever did me any good : 

Many I have tried that are 
Humbugs in the calendar. 


On the Atlantic, faint and sick, 
Once I prayed Saint Dominick ; 
He was holy, sure, and wise ;— 
Was ’t not he that did devise 

Auto da Fés and rosaries ?— 

But for one in my condition 

This good saint was no physician. 


Next, in pleasant Normandie, 

I made a prayer to Saint Denis, 

In the great cathedral, where 
All the ancient kings repose ; 

Bat howd was swindled there 
At the “ Golden Fleece,”—he knows! 


In my wanderings, vague and various, 
Reaching Naples—as I lay 
Watching Vesuvius from the bay, 

I besought Saint Januarius. 

But I was a fool to try him ; 

Naught I said could liquefy him ; 

And I swear he did me wrong, 

Keeping me shut up so long 

In that pest-house, with obscene 

Jews and Greeks and things unclean— 

What need had I of quarantine ? 


In Sicily at least a score,— 

In Spain about as many more,— 
Aim in Rome almost as many 
As the loves of Don Giovanni, 
Did I pray to—sans reply ; 
Devil take the tribe !—said I. 


Worn with travel, tired and lame, 
To Assisi’s walls I came: 

Sad and full of homesick fancies, 
i addressed me to Saint Francis ; 
But the beggar never did 
Anything as he was bid, 

Never gave me aught—but fleas— 
Plenty had I at Assise. 


Bat in Provence, near Vaucluse, 
Hard by the Rhone, I found a Saint 
Gifted with a wondrous juice, 
Potent for the worst complaint. 
’T was at Avignon that first— 
In the witching time of thirst— 
To my brain the knowledge came 
Of this blessed Catholic’s name ; 
Forty miles of dust that day 
Made me welcome Saint Peray. 


Though till then I had not heard 
Aught about him, ere a third 
Of a litre passed my lips, 
All saints else were in eclipse. 
For his gentle spirit glide 

With such magic into mine, ‘ 
That methought sach bliss as I did 
i. Poet never drew from wine. 


Rest he gave me, and refection— 
Chastened hopes, calm retrospection-- 
Softened images of sorrow, 

Bright forebodings for the morrow,— 
Charity for what is past,— 

Faith in Something good at last. 


Now, why should any almanack 
The name of this good creature lack ? 

t wherefore should the breviary 
os i 80 Sage and me ¢ 

'o mself 

—— ly to St. — ged 

ut, since no day hath be i 
On purpose, by the Lord's anvintsan’ 
i ” not wait—we ‘ll do him right ; 

nd round your bottles, Hal—and cet your night. 


A JouRNEY TO CenTRaL Arrica, By Bayard Taylor. .Vew York. 


and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile.” 
The life is transcribed with unexaggerating fidelity, and the landscapes 
having been seen by an appreciative eye are drawn with a skilful pen. 
Hence a good book—information for the curious, a spice of adventure for 
those who can relish it, and a chatty, readable association with a man of 
intelligence and spirit, during his excursion into regions comparatively 
little known. About one-fourth of the volume carries the reader agreea- 
bly, if without much novelty, through the beaten track of travellers into 
Egypt, and launches him forth into Nubia, Ethiopia, and Kordofan. Mr. 
Taylor’s journey did not take him beyond the Island of Aba, in the White 
Nile, situated between 12° and 13° North of the Equator, and at the out- 
skirts of the territory of the Shillooks, for he lacked time and appliances 
—though not the yearning desire—to penetrate still further South, and 
search for the undiscovered fountain-head of that somewhat mysterious 
river. He makes no pretension therefore to have added to geographical 
lore. None the less acceptable, to our thinking, is his record of his per- 
sonal adventures, whether on board his boat of the country, stemming the 
strong current by aid of the stronger North winds that prevail, whether 
riding his dromedary through portions of the bordering Desert in order to 
avoid the inconvenient angles of the tortuous river, or whether of neces- 
sity playing the American Bey, with serio-comic nonchalance. A few ex- 
tracts will probably justify our favourable impressions. We commence 
with an amusing allusion to the author’s physical sensations. He is on 
his land-ride from Korosko to El Mekheyref, to avoid the great curve made 
by the Nile towards Dongola. 


I found the Desert life not only endurable but very agreeable. No mat- 
ter how warm it might be at mid-day, the nights were always fresh and 
cool, and the wind blew strong from the north-west during the greater 
part of the time. The temperature varied from 50°—55° at 6 a.m. to 80° 
—85° at 2 p.m. The extremes were 47° and 100°. So great a change of 
temperature every day was not so unpleasant as might be supposed. In 
my case, Nature seemed to make a special provision in order to keep the 
balance right. During the hot hours of the day I never suffered incon- 
venience from the heat, but up to 85° felt sufficiently cool. I seemed to 
absorb the rays of the sun, and as night came on and the temperature of 
the air fell, that of my skin rose, till at last I glowed through and through, 
like a live coal. It was a peculiar sensation, which I never experienced 
before, but was rather pleasant than otherwise. My face, however, which 
was alternately exposed to the heat radiated from the eand, and the keen 
morning wind, could not accommodate itself to so much contraction and 
expansion. The skin cracked and peeled off more than once, and I was 
obliged to rub it daily with butter. I mounted my dromedary with a 
“shining morning face,” until, from alternate buttering and burning, it 
attained the hue and crispness of a well-basted partridge. 


This it early in the start ; but towards the close of the journey and of 
the book, the same subject is pleasantly disposed-of. 


The distressing coldness of the temperature the night before reaching 
Wadi Halfa, affected me more painfully than all the roastings I had en- 
dured in Soudan. My nose after losing six coats of skin, became so hard 
and coppery, that like Anthony Van Corlear’s, the reflected rays from it 
might have pierced even the tough skin of a crocodile. My frame was so 
steeped in heat, that had our fuel fallen short, I might have “‘ drawn” my 
tea, by hugging the kettle in my arms. I had been so bathed and rolled 
in light, the sun had so constantly, with each succeeding day, showered 
upon me his birning baptism, that I came to regard myself as one of his 
special representatives, and to fancy that, wherever I went, there was a 
sort of nimbus or radiation around me. But those few drops of rain, 
among the stony mountains of the Batn El-Hadjar, quenched at once the 
glow of my outer surface, and the cold winds which followed, never ceased 
blowing till they extinguished even the central fires. I was like an inci- 
pient comet, snuffed out of existence and made satellite to some frozen 
planet. My frame was racked with pains, which turned into misery the 
refreshing indolence of the Nile. I had no medicines, but put my philo- 
sophy into practice : the climate of Nubia, I said, has given me this in- 
fliction, therefore the country must supply the remedy. So I sent the 
rais ashore in search of it. He came back with a cup of oil which a shin- 
ing daughter of the land was about bestowing upon her crispy tresses, 
and I drank it with a heroic faith in the efficacy of my theory. I was 
not disappointed, and on the third day sat once more in the sun, in the 
bow of my boat, trying to regain the effluence I had lost. 


Having quoted thus much, we cannot do less than show the Salaman- 
der in all his glory. The very last page thus hits Cocknies. 


I stayed eight days in Cairo, to allow my eyes time to heal. The sea- 
son of winter travel was over, and the few tourists who still lingered, 
were about starting for Palestine, by way of Gaza. People were talking 
of the intense heat, and dreading the advent of the khamseen, or south- 
wind, so called because it blows fifty days. I found the temperature ra- 
ther cool than warm, and the khamseen, which blew occasioually, filling 
the city with dust, was mild as a zephyr, compared to the furnace-like 
blasts of the African Desert. Gentlemen prepared themselves for the 
journey across the Desert, by purchasing broa1-brimmed hats, green veils, 
double-lined umbrellas, and blue spectacles. These may be all very 
good, but I have never seen the sun nor felt the heat which could induce 
me to adopt them. I would not exchange my. recollections of the fierce 
red Desert, blazing all over with intensest light, for any amount of green, 
gauzy sky and blue sand. And as for an umbrella, the Desert with a 
continual shade around you, is no desert at all. You must let the Sun 
lay his sceptre on your head, if you want to know his power. 


Going back to the upward route towards Khartoum, we find some 
lively hints on Ethiopian etiquette, on the importance of an occasional 
touch of the sublime, and on the usefulness of a little modest assurance. 
Taylor Effendi is at El Mekheyref where he is received en prince. 


As I pulled off my turban and threw myself on my mattress, I involun- 
tarily contrasted my position with that of the previous evening. Then, 
I slept in the midst of a cluster of Arab buts, a simple Howadji, among 
camel-drivers. Now I was an American Bey, in my tent overlooking the 
Nile, watched by a guard of honour sent me by the commander of the 
military forces in Berber and Shendy. All honour to Ethiopian hospita- 
lity! For here was at last the true Ethiopia, beyond the confines of Nu- 
bia ; beyond the ancient Capital of Queen Candace ; beyond, not onl 
the first and second, but the eleventh cataract of the Nile, and not far 
disiant from “ the steep of utmost Axumé.” 

The morning brought with it no less pleasant experiences. Seated at 
the door of my tent, indolently smoking, lulled by the marmuring of the 
Nile and cheered by the brightness of the green sea tnat bathed his west- 
ern shore, I enjoyed the first complete of since leaving Egypt. The 
temperature was like that ofan American June, and my pulse beat so 
full and warm, my whole body was so filled with a sense of health, of 
strength in repose, of pure physical satisfaction, that I could not be other- 
wise than happy. My pleasure was disturbed by an old Arab, who came 
up with two beautiful goats, which I supposed he wanted to eell, but 
when Achmet returned from the bazaar, I found that they were a present 
from the wo 

AsI wassitting at breakfast, an hour later, I heard Achmet talking loudly 
with some one on the outside of the tent, and called to him to know what 
was the matter. He stated that an officer had just arrived to announce 
the Bey’s approach, but that he had ordered him to go back and say that 
I was at breakfast, and the Bey must not come for halfan hour. “ You 
have done a very rude thing,” I said; for I felt annoyed that the Bey 
should receive such a message, as coming from me. “ Don’t be alarmed. 
master,” he coolly replied; “‘ the Bey is now certain that you are of 
higher rank than he.” Fortunately, I had a handsome tent, the best of 
tobacco and pure Mocha coffee, so that I could comply with the requisites 
of Eastern hospitality, in a manner worthy of my supposed rank. The 
tent was put in order, and I arranged a divan on one side, made of my 
carpet, mattress and capote. The two lantern-poles, bound together, 
formed a mast, which I planted at the door, and then run up the American 
pa The preparations were scarcely completed before the Bey appeared, 
galloping up on a superb, jet-black stallion, with half a dozen officers in 
attendance. As he dismounted, I advanced to receive him. According 
to Arab etiquette, the highest in rank enters first, and true to Achmet’s 
yr mecomery the Bey, after taking my hand, requested me to precede him. 

declined, out of courtesy to him, and after a polite controversy on the 
subject, he passed his arm affectionately around my waist, and we went 


in side by side. Achmet had excellent coffee and sherbet in readiness, 
but the Bey preferred my cigars to the chebook. 


Then comes a visit from the Civil Governor. 
A remark of the Governor gratified me exceedingly, as it showed that 
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all the attention I received was not paid me on account of my sup- 











posed rank, but from the fect of my being the first American who had ever 
visited the place. “I have been in this country twenty-four years,” said 
he, “ and in all that time only some French and two or three German 
and English travellers have passed through.. You are the first I have 
seen from Venkee-Doonea. [This sounds very much like Yankee-Doo- 
dledom, but isin reality the Turkish for “ New-World.”] You must not 
go home with an unfavourable account of us.” He had once, when in 
Alexandria, visited an American man-of-war, which, it appeared, had left 
a strong impression upon bis mind. After mentioning the circumstance, 
he asked me how many vessels there were in our Navy. I had mastered 
the Arabic language yer to know the necessity of exaggeration, 
and answered, without hesitation, that there were one hundred. “ Oh® 
no!” said Mustapha. turning to Mahmoud, the Secretary : “ His Excel- 
lency is entirely too modest. I know very well that there are siz hun- 
dred vessels in the American Navy!” I had fallen far below the proper 
mark; but Achmet tried tostraighten the matter by saying that I meant 
one hundred ships-of-the-line, and did not include the frigates, sloops-of- 
war, brigs and corvettes. 


Mr. Taylor makes little effort at fine writing ; but he issensitively observ- 


ant of the varied face of Nature, and here and there gives genuine vent to 
his feelings. Thus: 


With my voyage onthe Ethiopian Nile a thread of romance was woven, 
which, in the Oriental mood that had now become native to me, greatly 
added to the charm of the journey. My nights’ entertainments were 
better than the Arabian. The moon was at the full, and although, dur- 
ing the day, a light north-wind filled my sails, it invariably fell calm at 
sunset. and remained so for two or three hours. During the afternoon, 
I lay stretched on my carpet on the deck, looking through half closed 
eyes on the glittering river and his banks. The western shore was one 
long bower of Paradise—so green, so bright, so heaped with the deep, 
cool foliage of majestic syeamores and endless clusters of palms. I had 
seen no such beautiful palms since leaving Minyeh, in Lower Egypt. 
There they were taller, but had not fhe exceeding richness and glory of - 
these. The sun shone hot in a cloudless blue heaven, and the air was of 
a glassy, burning clearness, like that which dwells in the inmost heart of 
fire. The colours of the landscape were as if enamelled on gold, so in- 
tense, so glowing in their intoxicating depth and splendour. When, at 
last, the wind feil—except a breeze just strong enough to shake the 
creamy odour out of the purple bean-blossoms—and the sun went down in 
a bed of pale orange light, the moon came up the other side of heaven, 


| @ broad disc of yellow fire, and bridged the glassy Nile with her beams. 


We can believe him entirely honest in his expressions, when Fate turns 
him back from the further prosecution of his Southern voyage. 


As we weighed anchor, I found that the men had taken down both 
sails and shipped the oars for our return to Khartoum. We had reached 
the southern point of the island, in about lat. 12° 30’ north, and the 
north-wind was still blowing strongly. The rounded tops of the mimosa 
forests bent southward as they tossed ; the flowery arms of the ambak- 
trees waved to the south, trailing against the current, and my heart sank 
within me at the thought of retracing my steps. We had sailed two hun- 
dred and fifty miles in forty-eight hours; the gateway to the unknown 
South was open, and it seemed a treason against Fortune to turn my face 
towards the Mediterranean. ‘“ Achmet,” said I, “tell the men to set the 
trinkeet again. We will sail to the Bahr el-Ghazal.” The Theban’s 
face became ghastly at the bare idea. ‘“ O Master!” he exclaimed, “ are 
you not satisfied with your good fortune? We are now nearly at the end 
of the earth, and if we go further, it will be impossible to return.” Rais 
Abou-Hammed declared that he had kept his word, and that he should 
now return, as it had been agreed, before we left Khartoum. I knew 
there was certain danger in going further, and that I had no right to vi- 
olate my agreement and peril others as well as myself ; but there lay the 
great river, holding in his lap, to tempt me on, isles of brighter bloom 
and spreading out shores of yet richer foliage. I was in the centre of the 
Continent. Beyond me all was strange and unknown, »nd the Gulf of 
Guinea was less distant than the Mediterranean, whic!: [ left not three 
months before. Why not push on and attempt to grasp the Central Afri- 
can secret? The fact that stronger, braver and bolder men had failed, 
was one lure the more. Happily for’me, perhaps, my object on commenc 
ing the voyage had been rest and recreation, not exploration. Had I been 
provided with the necessary means and scientific appliances for making 
such an attempt useful, it would have been impossible to turn back at 
that point. 

I climbed to the mast-head and looked to the south, where the forest 
archipelago, divided by glittering reaches of water, wove its labyrinth in 
the distance.—I thought I saw—but it may have been fancy—beyond the 
leafy crown of the farthest isles, the faint blue horizon of that sea of 
water and grass, where the palm again appears and the lotus fringes the 
shores. A few hours of the strong north-wind, now blowing in our faces, 
would have taken me there, but I gave myself up to Fate and a pipe, 
which latter immediately suggested to me that though I was leaving the 
gorgeous heart of Africa, I was going back to Civilization and Home. 


Greatly as these extracts have exceeded our customary limits, we must 
close with the return to Cairo, wherewith Mr. Taylor’s journey terminates. 


And now dawns the ere of the first of April, 1852—a day which 
will be ever memorable to Achmet and myself, as that of our return to 
Cairo. When the first cock crowed in some village on chore, we all arose 
and put the Lotus in motion. Over the golden wheat-fields of the wegt- 
ern bank the pyramids of Dashoor stand clear and purple in the distance. 
It is a superb morning ; calm, bright, mild, and vocal with the songs of 
a thousand birds among the palms. Ten o'clock comes, and Achmet, 
who has been standing on the cabin-roof, cries. ““ O my master! God be 
praised! there are the minarets of Sultan Hassan!” At noon there isa 
strong head-wind, but the men dare not stop. We rejoice over every 
mile they make. The minaret of old Cairo is in sight, and I give the 
boat until three o’clock to reach the place. If it fails, I shall land and 
walk. The wind slackens a little and we work down towards the island 
of Roda, Gizeh on our left, At last we enter the narrow channel between 
the island and old Cairo; it is not yet three o’clock. I have my pistols 
loaded with a double charge of powder. There are donkeys and donkey- 
boys on the shore, but Arabian chargers with Persian grooms were not @ 
more welcome sight. We call them, and a horde comes rushing down to 
the water. I fire my pistols against the bank of Roda, stunning the gar- 
deners and frightening the-donkey-boys. Mounted at last, leaving Ach- 
met to go on with the boat to Boulak, I dash at full speed down the long 
street leading into the heart of Cairo. No heed now of a broken neck: 
away we go, upsettigg Turks, astonishing Copts and making Christians 
indignant, till I pull up in the shady alley before the British consulate. 


Y | The door is not closed, and I go up stairs with three leaps and ask for 


letters. None; but a quantity of papérs which the shirt of my donkey- 
boy is scarcely capacious enough to hold, And now at full speed to my 
banker’s. ‘* Are there any letters forme?” “Letters ?--a drawer full!” 
and he reaches me the missives, more precious than gold. Was not that 
a sweet repayment for my five months in the beat and silence and mys 
tery of mid-Africa, when I sat by my window. opening on the great 
square of Cairo, fanned by cool airs from the flowering lemon groves, 
with the words of home in my ears, and my hart beating a fervent re- 
sponse to the sunset call from the minarets: ‘‘ God is great! God is 
merciful!” 


The accompanying map deserves especial mention, because it contains 
the routes of Bruce and Burckhard marked out, equally with Mr. Tay- 
lor’s own. It is not every travelling author who would thus take some- 
thing from his own importance as an explorer. The illustrations, many 
in number and neatly executed, are from sketches taken by Mr. Taylor 
himself. 

LirtLe Fouks’ Booxs. JVew York. Evans and Dickerson.—Three 
dozen of them, at three cents each, neatly got up and illustrated, and 
forming as a whole an important venture in the book-market—important, 
because we have grieved to see, of late years, how the old nursery tales 
have been elbowed out of the way and superseded by what is called useful 
knowledge. To this 'atter, in its due season, we can of course have no 
possible antipathy ; but we object to its engrossing pursuit so soon as the 
youthfub faculties are awake, and must confess to a prejudice against that 
prevalent system of education, which crams childhood with steam and 
chemistry, and ignores childhood’s fairy-land. The plan is unnatural and 
works badly. It rears up dry feelingless automatons ; and if it even give 
them a somewhat carlier insight into the actualities of life, the gain is 
nullified by the aosence of exercise for the kindlier sympathies and im- 
pulses of ournature. But this topic is an inviting one ; and if we be forced 
to dismiss it in a brief paragraph, at least there shall be no reserve inour 
opinion—Success then, say we, to this cheap and pretty issue of Tom 





Thumb, Little Red Riding-Hood, Puss in Boots, Old Mother Hubbard, 
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Coek- 
nursery days! There might be less pertness, less forwardness, less pre- 
cocity in our nurseries, if soch as these were well thumbed therein. There 


might be greater simplicity, deeper faith, more habitual ‘truthfulness. 


in, Sleeping Beauty, aod the thirty other familiar legends of our 


We have received a communication from Mr. Richard Grant White, on 
the subject of our last weeks’ notice of his ‘ Shakespeare’s Scholar,” — 
Its length compels us to lay it over until next week. 


————— 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


Following immediately upon the gaieties attendant on the opening of 
St. George’s Hall, we have the more sober attractions afforded by a visit 
from the British Association for the Advancement of Science. An asso- 
ciation which has for its avowed object “ to give a stronger impulse and 


more systematic direction to scientific inquiry ; to promote the intercourse | ¢ 


of those who cultivate sciences in different parts of the British empire 
with one another and with foreign philosophers ; to obtain more general 
attention to the objects of sci nce, and the removal of any disadvantages 
of a public kind which impede its progress” could not have selected a 
more fitting place of meeting than a town which owes so much to science, 
which prides itself upon its practical, go-a-head tendencies. mew ey 
we find that, time and place appearing a like auspicious, this present 24t 
annual meeting of the association is expected to be one of the most largely 
attended and successful which its history records. Among the members 
and strangers already arrived are the Earl of Harrowby (the president 
lect), Mr. Hopkins, ex-president ; the Bishop of Chester, Sir R. H. In- 
lis, the Dean of Ely, Lord Sandon, Lord Wrottesley, Professor Owen, 

. Locke, M.P., Mr. R. M. Milnes, M.P., Mr. Schofield, M.P., Sir J. Ross, 
Mr. Thornely, M.P., Professor Whewell, Colonel Sabine, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Mr. Adams, of Cambridge ; Professor Balfour, of Edinburgh ; Sir J. 
* Boileau, Bart. Mr., W. Brown, M.P., Dr Conolly, Dr. Copeland, Colonel 

Chesney, Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh ; Dr. Fowler, of Salisbury ; 
Professor Forbes, of Edinburgh ; Mr. W. Fairbairn, of Manchester ; ‘Sit 
John Stuart Forbes, Mr. Greenough, Mr. Hindmarsh ; Professor Harkness 
of Queen’s College, Cork ; Mr. Leonard Horner, of Dublin ; Sir Benjamin 
Heywood, Major-General Lewis, Professor M’Donald, St. Andrews ; Pro- 
fessor Miller, King’s College, London ; the Rev. James Martineau, Mr. 
James Nasmyth, Patricroft, Sir Benjamin Outram, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Portlock, R. E., Dr. Roget, of London ; Dr. Scoresby, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Sykes, Professor Stevelly, Queen’s College, Belfast ; Dr. Norton Shaw, 
Secretary of the Geological Society ; Professor Stokes, of Cambridge ; 
Professor Tennant, and a long list of names eminent in science. 

A large number of papers have been sent in to be read before the sec- 
tions, and this portion of the proceedings is expected to be of more than 
ordinary interest.—Liverpooi letter, Sept. 21. 

From the voluminous records of the proceedings, published from day 
to day, we select the following, which touches on a point of never-failing 
interest to a commercial and maritime people. 

SECTION G.—MECHANICAL SCIENCE. 


The President, Mr. John Scott Russell, opened the proceeding by a lec- 
ture upon the progress of naval architecture and steam navigation in 
recent years. He began by calling the attention of the meeting to the 
fact, that during the last twenty years, there had been an enormous pro- 

made in naval architecture in this country and in America. One 
fhing why such monstrously badly shaped ships had been built twenty 
years ago was, that up to that period the sbape of ships was regulated by 
an act of parliament, which unluckily had not taken any circumstances 
into consideration except to get a high premium upon the building of 
ships. The qualities which were desirable in the construction of ships 
were, first, of the commercial quality of carrying as much cargo, and 
earning as much money as possible, and next to make them safe. Now 
the act of parliament was against breadth, and breadth enabled ships to 
stand up. The only way in which act of parliament ships were kept from 
tumbling over was by loading them with a great quantity of ballast, or, 
as ballast in such great quantities displaced so much cargo, by putting 
what are called “ bolsters’ ai each side, which he himself remembered 
having seen attached to ships in London and in Liverpool. It was then 
found that to increase the breadth of the ship at the water line would 
answer every purpose better. If they took one of the beautiful American 
clippers, or the beautiful English and Scotch clippers, which he hoped 
were copied in merit, and then take one of the old Liverpool or Bristol 
tubs, they would observe that in the new ships the wall line had totally 
disappeared, and the beautiful round side, with great beam at the water 
line, had taken its place. The next quality required in a ship, after the 
rty of stability, was to make the ship go wherever she was wanted. 
er the old act of parliament, it was not possible for shipbuilders to 
get the “ windwardliness” which they required. The way of effecting 
the object was, to make the bottom of the vessel very sharp, give a con- 
siderable depth of keel, and make her hold as much as she possibly could 
off the water on which she floated. Thus, therefore, they had these two 
objects gained—stability, which involved power to carry very large sails, 
and to go seaworthy ; and power to go against the wind, which also in- 
volved power to keep off from a lee shore. The next quality which was 
necessary was speed—and it was mainly in this respect that the great 
improvements of the last twenty years had been made. Within that time 
the priaciple and the means of gaining speed had become definitely 
known. This association had a great deal to do with the establishment 
of that principle, which consisted mainly in the particular formation of 
the water-lines. When the act of Parliament was at an end, the idea was 
arrived at of making a boat with a bow whose water-lines should corres- 
pond with the wave of the sea iteelf, which should gently and gradually 
ivide the particles of water, which would then give a quiet and easy 
passage to the vessel entering, whether propelled by steam or by sails, 
without resisting their progress, and heaping a mound of water before 
their bows, as in the case of the old bluff, round built vessels. Technical 
men, when they desired to build a fast ship, saw that they must now no 
longer use the course water-line, but they must build with a hollow wa- 
ter-line at the bow, and in this consisted the great revolution which had 
taken place during the last twenty years. 

Now there was an addition to this, another very important principle 
which had been discovered. That was the virtue of the length. If you 
wanted the particles of water to go out of the way of the vessel, when 
going very fast, you must give the particles more time to do so. It was 

that it was more easy to push a vessel with an elongated body 
through the water at great speed, than the short vessel which had been 
in use. This was reduced to a regular principle, the result of which was, 
that it was now certain that 24 feet of length in the entrance lines of a 
vessel would give eight miles an hour easily—to go at 16 miles an hour 
the entrance lines should be nearly 96 feet long. To give 24 miles an 
our the entrance should be 216 feet long, sothat they could not expect 
to get twenty-four miles an hour until they had made up their minds to 
build ships something like 400 feet long. Now, from all the experiments 
he had made and had seen made, these facts were undoubted, they would 
therefore perceive why such a large vessel as the Himalaya bad such 
great speed. The Himalaya had a length of 350 feet, and should have 
the greatest speed for the smallest power of any merchant vegsel hitherto. 
If, in a like manner, they looked at the large clipper ships of 2000 and 
3000 tons burthen now built, they would find that the principle wastaken 
advantage of, and that their bows were elongated to a arent tonal. But, 


what else was being done? The owners of the clipper ships were finding | e 


out that by the lengthening of the bow, and making the lines more hol- 
low, they could reduce the sails and spars, and yet preserve their speed, 
finding that the ships could now do in the water what force of canvas 
could never alone accomplish. He did not think it too much to say, that 
in all this progress the investigations of the British Association had cer- 
tainly helped to diffuse this knowledge. Possibly it might be admitted 
that they had in some degree created the knowledge, but he did not wish 
that they should dispute upon this point. But, like every truth, the shape 
of a vessel had been long since found out and lost again. The old Lon- 
don wherry was built as perfectly upon the lines he had deseribed as if it 
had been mathematically constructed upon them. What did that fact 
show? It showed, that when a man had to use his own thews and sinews 
as a dyramometer, he very soon found out what part of his boat the water 
did not like, and where the water resisted its progress. 

There was a very distinguished man in this neighbourhood, Mr. Ashton 
Smith, and a very distinguished ship-builder, Mr. Laird. Mr. Smith 
thought nothing of building ships of 120 horse-power and 600 tons bur- 
then, merely to see how they would go, and he had had the idea at exact- 
ly the same time that the British Association were carrying on their re- 
searches, that the long hollow line was good for something. Mr. Smith 
endeavoured to try it, and set about inventing such a ship, and he accord- 
mely built one, which was the first ship that went fifteen miles an hour. 
Mr. Laird very early coincided with Mr. Ashton Smith in his views re- 

ing the hollow line, and very speedily adopted it, and, he believed, 
made a great many ships on that principle. Mr. Vernon had built 
such ships, and his friend Mr. Grantham, and Liverpool upon the whole, 











had constituted in a very fair degree towards the introduction of the new 
principle in ship-building, and he hoped that their discussion here would 
encourage shipbuilders not to be afraid, not to keep it a secret, but to go 
boldly and openly upon the hollow water line, and the more they did so 
the faster they ontil an. 

The President then briefly alluded to the introduction of thescrew in 
steamers, remarking that part of all his audience did not know that Mr. 
Brunel, the great railway architect, was the man who first designed a 
ship large enough, and long enough, and of the proper sbape to cross the 
Atlantic, from England to America, which had been the means of establish- 
ing a steady communication. Having alluded to the building of the 
Great Western, and subsequently of the Great Britain, and the pro- 
phetic doubts expressed at first regarding the fate of each, the President 
ema g to describe the great vessel now being built by him on the 

ames, for the Eastern Steam Navigation Company, to trade with India 
and Australia. He showed how the difficulty of carrying coals, and 
having to stop for them, and buy them at high rates at St. Vincent, the 
ape of Good Hope, and sometimes the Mauritius, created such an ex- 
pence that no freights could cover ; he showed how it became necessary to 
to construct a vessel large enough to carry her own coals all the way. 
When, therefore, he told them that the vessal being constructed was ex- 
pected to make the voyage in thirty days, carrying a sufficient freight, 
with 600 first-class, and 1000 second class passengers, having three tiers of 
decks, eight feet each in height—that she was 675 feet long, 83 feet 
beam, 60 feet deep—when he told them that he had just measured St. 
George’s-hall, and found that it would not fairly represent this ship, being 
169 feet instead of 675 feet long—that up to the top of the hall it was 
only 82 feet high, and up to the spring of the arch about the height of the 
ship--that the breadth of St. George’s-hall was only 77 feet, being 6 feet 
narrower than the hold of the ship, it would give them the nearest ap- 
or he could convey to the size of the vessel. (Loud applause.) 

he president then, after an eloquent peroration, in which he predicted 


P. | the most glorious effects to civilization from the noble rivalry existing at 


present among individuals and nations in the advancement of science, 
concluded amid the universal applause of the audience. 

Professor Fairbairn, in a few words, stated he had no hesitation, from 
the drawings be had seen, and the principle of the vessel, in saying that 
she would be perfectly stable, strong, and calculated to carry out the ob- 
ject for which she was designed. 

The President stated that the vessel would draw 20 feet light, and 30 
feet loaded. . 








THE INAUGURATION OF ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


This magnificent edifice will be a perennial monument of the energy 
and public spirit, in the nineteenth century, of the people of Liverpool ; 
a place which of all the cities and towns of the British empire, is surpassed 
only by the metropolis in magnitude, wealth, and importance ; and which, 
in the quick yet solid growth of its commercial greatness, surpasses even 
the metropolis itself. Liverpool, though not a “city” in our English 
municipal acceptation of the word, is, in its true and universal sense 
throughout the world, a city to all intents and purposes—not only a city, 
but a great city ; and every one who walks through its spacious streets, 
surveys its noble churches, its public buildings, and the palaces of its 
“merchant princes,” sees its river with its docks and shipping, rivalling 
the Thames itself, observes its institutions for social and educational im- 
provement, and discovers the progress which it has made in science, 
literature, and art, will be convinced that it might be the capital of a 
powerful state, and is, indeed, excelled by very few of the capitals of con- 
tinental Europe. While most of them, moreover, are stationary or de- 
clining, Liverpool continues to advance more rapidly than it has ever 
dene before ; and if the people of Liverpool, when the nineteenth century 
began, could not even have dreamed of what it is now, so the people of 
Liverpool now are equally unable to imagine what their town will be 
when the nineteenth century shall close. 

The building of St. George’s Hall was begun in the year 1838. Its 
first stone was laid, on the coronation-day of our Queen, by one of the 
“merchant princes” of Liverpool, William Rathbone, whose name will 
be long remembered as one of the great benefactors of the town. The 
architect was the late Harvey Lonsdale Elmes,a man of much geuius and 
rising reputation. The edifice was designed by him, and he superintended 
its erection till 1847, when his career was brought to an untimely end by 
consumption, of which disease he died in Jamaica in the summer of that 

ear. The superintendence was then committed to the able hands of 

r. Cockerell, by whom the building has been completed, I believe, in 
entire accordance with the original plan. Some interesting particulars 
respecting Mr. Elmes, and extracts from his correspondence relative to 
this, his magnum opus, are to be found in a recent number of the Builder. 
The site of the edifice is admirable: it has the advantage, not possessed 
by a single public building in the metropolis, of standing (though in the 
centre of the town) in an extensive open space, so that its form and pro- 
portions can be viewed on every side. The architecture is Grecian—as 
pure as Grecian architecture can be when it is applied to purposes of 
modern utility. Its form is that of a parallelogram, or oblong square ; 
its length running north and south. The south end forms a Corinthian 
portico, of exquisite beauty ; the frieze of the pediment is filled with 
groups of allegorical sculpture, appropriate to the character and uses of 
the building, from designs by Mr. Cockerell executed under the superin- 
tendence of Sir Charles Eastlake. Beneath the frieze the following in- 
scription is engraved, in antique Roman characters :— 

Artibus, Legibus, Conciliis, 
Locum Municipes Constituerunt, 
Anno Domini mpcccxtl. 

_Though the first stone (as has been mentioned) was Jaid in 1838, yet it 
was not till 1841 that the building was fairly commenced. The radon 
fagade occupies the length of the building on the east side. Its great 
feature is a magnificent colonnade of sixteen fluted Corinthian pillars, 
two hundred feet in length, and reached by a grand flight of steps. This 
colonnade is extended, on either side, by ranges of square pillars, in the 
capitals of which the Corinthian order is preserved. The north end is 
rounded off, in a semicircular form, and enriched by eight Corinthian 
columus. The west side of the building is less ornamental than the op- 
posite facade, but there is much grandeur in its simplicity. The build- 
ing, as a whole, will some time hence be seen to still greater advantage 
than at present. Adjoining houses, still standing, are to be removed; 
and, when the plan is completed, “ St. George’s place” will be a piece of 
town scenery not surpassed in any city in Europe. The edifice contains 
not only the great hall for festivals and public assemblies, but the courts 
of law, and various apartments for municipal and other purposes. The 
great hall is 168 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 85 feet high. The ceiling 
is a semicircular arch, spanning from side to side, and extending over the 
whole length of the hall. Galleries run along the two east and west 
sides ; and, along both the length and breadth of the hall, there is a range 
of noble Corinthian columns of red granite. In the decorations of the 
interior, the effect of colour, as well as of form, has been considered. The 
rich hue of the granite pillars, the gilding of the massive chandeliers, the 
delicate colours spread over the ceiling, the side walls, and the outside of 
the organ, afford the eye unceasing gratification. 

On each side there are niches for statues, only two of which have as 
yet been tenanted--by Noble’s statue of Sir Robert Peel, and Gibson’s 
George Stephenson—both in white marble, and beautiful works of art. 
The organ, built by Willis, with the co-operation of Dr. Wesley, is said to 
be the largest in England. It has 108 stops, and 8000 pipes; and the 

nse of its erection has exceeded £8000. It is an ye gery | object of 
sight ; of its qualities as a musical instrument I do not as yet feel myself 
prepared to speak decidedly. 
he arrangements for this Festival have been made with great rapidity, 
and their completeness does infinite credit to the energy of Sir Henry 
Bishop, to whom they were entrusted. It was originally intended that 
the Inauguration of St. George’s Hall should be a celebration similar to 
that which took place on the occasion of the opening of the Crystal Pa- 
lace of Sydenham. It was expected that the solemnity would be honour- 
ed by the presence of the Queen—her Majesty, when she visited Liverpool 
while the building was going on, having expressed great interest in its 
progress, and her desire and intention to be present at its opening. Down 
to a very recent period, it was hoped that the Queen would fulfil her in- 
tention ; and it is little more than a month since an intimation was re- 
ceived, accompanied with expressions of regret, that circumstances ren- 
dered it impossible for her Majesty to do so. This disappointment ren- 
dered a change of plan necessary ; and it was agreed to give a regular 
Musical Festival, on as grand a scale as could be accomplished in so 
limited a time. Instructions to this effect were given to Sir Henry Bishop ; 
and his experience, promptitude, and resources have brought about a 
successful result. 

The plan adopted was to give three great performances of Sacred Music 
on the mornings of Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday last, and threo 
Miscellaneous Concerts in the evenings of those days ; the proceeds to be 
appropriated in aid of the funds of the local public hospitals. The ticket 








of admission for the Inauguration performance on Monday morning to be 
one guinea ; for the other performances, fourteen shillings—-excepting the 


| last, which, being especially for the benefit of the people, was made ac- 
cessible to the public for half-a-crown. The performance on Monda 

morning consisted of “ The Messiah ;”’ on Tuesday morning, of “ Elijah ;*’ 
on Wednesday morning, of the first andgsecond parts of “ The Creation,” 
and of “ The Last Judgment.” The first and second evening concerts were 
similar in plan and selection to those usually given at the provincial fes- 
tivals, consisting of favourite vocal and instrumental arg performed at 
the Opera, and principal concerts of the metropolis. But the last was of 
a character rarely met with, either in the metropolis or the provinces, 
The performers were all English, and the music was entirely vocal, con- 
sisting of English songs, duets, and concerted pieces--a measure of econo- 
my ; the engagements of the instrumental orchestra and of the foreign 
singers not having been extended to that evening. 

o raise a tuneful host, sufficient for so great an occasion, tasked Sir 
Henry Bishop’s recruiting powers very severely. By dint of great activity, 
he secured a splendid constellation of Foreign and English vocalists, in- 
cluding Mdme. Clara Novello, Mdme. Castellan, Mdme. Viardot Garcia, 
Mdme. Weiss, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Dolby, Mrs. G. Holden, Mrs. Millar, and 
Miss Stott ; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Millar, Mr. Armstrong, 
Signor Gardoni, Signor Belletti, Mr. Weiss, and Herr Formés. His in- 
strumental orchestra was composed of 48 first and seco.d violins, 12 violar, 
10 violoncellos, 10 double basses, with the usual complement of wind and 
percussion instruments ; forming a total of 99. The choral band (chiefly 
provincial, Lancashire being famous for chorus-singing) consisted of ‘85 
trebles. 60 altos, 70 tenors, and 85 basses--300 in all. The entire band 
was thus four hundred strong--a number which, in my humble opinion, 
ought never to be exceeded on any occasion whatever. The orchestral 
performers where chiefly from the London Opera and Phillarmonie bands, 
including Sainton, Blagrove, Lucas, the Messrs. Harper, &c.; with the 
addition of some local professors of superior ability, among whom we may 
specially mention Mr. C. Seymour, who was one of the principal violins, 
ond Mr. Ward, who worthily filled the arduous part of principal double- 

ass. 

On the morning of the Inauguration the weather was bright and 
beautiful; and the streets near the Hall, at an early hour, had a bust- 
ling and cheerful aspect--crowds of people gathering round all the ap- 
proaches, to gaze at the company as pom entered. The town, I was in- 
formed was very full ; families of the nobility and gentry of Lancashire 
and the adjoining counties having been arriving for several days. The 
doorsewere opened at nine o’clock—two hours before the commencement 
of the proceedings. This had the effect of preventing any pressure or 
confusion ; and, indeed, the company entered so slowly, that I began to 
apprehend the hall would not be full. By eleven o’clock, however, not 
only the immense area in the body of the building, but the side galleries, 
were filled by an assemblage of at least two thousand persons ; and, cor- 
sidering that all of them, with the exception of the few who had free ad- 
missions, had taken guinea tickets, the receipts of the morning must have 
amounted to a great sum. By that time the principal performers, band, 
and chorus had taken their places in the orchestra. The most distinguisk- 
ed amongst them, as they severally entered, were received with applause ; 
and special honour was paid to Sir Henry Bishop when he appeared, ar- 
rayed in his academic robes, and assumed his seat as conductor. At 
eleven precisely the Mayor and Corporation enfered in full municipal 
state, accompanied by the Bishop of Chester, the Earl of Sefton, Lord- 
Lieutenant of the county, and a large number of distinguished indivi- 
duals, forming a long procession up the body of the Hall to their 
places at the end opposite the orchestra. The public now heard, for the 
first time, the sound of music in this building. ‘God Save the Queen ” 
was sung; two of the verses as solos, by Sims Reeves and Clara Novello, 
and the third as a trio for male voices—each being repeated, as usual, in 
full chorus, The arrangement was new--Bishop’s of course—clear, sim- 
ple, and masterly ; and its effect was enhanced by the strikingly magni- 
ficent aspect of the hall; the immense assemblage standing up, and the 
light streaming through the windows upon the brilliant morning dresses 
of the ladies, which blended beautifully with the tasteful colouring of the 
building. When the music ceased, an appropriate and impressive prayer 
was offered up by the Bishop of Chester, who prayed that the Almighty 
would bestow his blessing on the work now completed, and render 
it an instrument for promoting the moral and social progress of the peo- 
ple. The Mayor then rose, and, in a few words, declared the Hall to be 
opened. 

The detailed accounts of the various musical performances would 
scarcely interest the general reader. We borrow the above from a cor 


respondent of the J//. London News. 





How to Know THe AGE oF A Horse.—The colt is born with twelve 
grinders. When four front teeth have made their appearance, the colt 
is twelve days old ; and when the next four come forth, it is four weeks 
old. When the corner teeth appear the colt is eight months, and when 
the latter have attained tothe height of the front teeth, it is one year old. 
The two-year-old colt has the kernel (the dark substance in the middle 
of the tooth’s crown) ground out ofall the front teeth. Inthe third 
year the middle front teeth are being shifted ; in the fourth year, and 
when three years old, these are substituted by the horse teeth. The 
next four teeth are shifted in the fourth year, and the corner teeth in the 
fifth. Atsix years the kernel is worn out of the lower middle front teeth, 
and the bridle teeth have now attained to their full growth. At seven 
years a hook has been formed on the corner teeth of the upper jaw ; the 
kernel of the teeth next to the middle fronts is worn out and the bridle 
teeth begin to wear off. At eight years of age the kernel is worn out of 
all the lower front teeth, and begins to decrease in the middle upper 
fronts. In the ninth year the kernel has wholly disappeared from the 
upper middle front teeth, the hook in the corner teeth has increased in 
size, and the bridel teeth lose their points. In the tenth year the kernel 
is worn out of the teeth next to the middle fronts of the upper jaw ; and 
in the eleventh year the kernel has entirely vanished from the corner teeth 
of the same jaw. At twelve years the crown ofall the front teeth in 
the lower jaw has become triangvlar, and the bridle teeth are much worn 
down. Asthe horse advances in age the gumsshrink away from the teeth, 
which consequently receive a long, narrow appearance, and their kernels 
have become metamorphosed into a darkish pointygrey hairs in forehead, 
over the eyes,and the chin assumes the form of an angle.—Practical Far- 
mer. 

SrveuLaR ATMOSPHERIC PHENOMENON.—On Monday evening last, (11th 
ult.) about 7 o’clock, the sky presented a most singular appearance. The 
afternoon had been very warm, and at the time mentioned above not a 
cloud was to be seen. Suddenly, however, a dense mass of copper-co- 
loured vapour was seen approaching from the east, and spreading itself 
over the entire firmament from north to south. The massdid not seem so 
much like a cloud as like a dense volume of smoke which had been emit- 
ted from the crater of a volcano. To th» west of Stirling, the effect was 
startling and novel. The whole strath from the Perthshire to the Touch 
Hills had the appearance of a huge cyclopean cave, of which the sulphu- 
rous-like vapour was the covering, and into which the sun was pouring a 
flood of yellow light. Stirling Castle presented a leaden-like appearance to 
the eye ; while to the south-east the sky assumed a bluish appearance of 
a very unusual kind. But perhaps the most singular fact in connexion 
with this phenomenon was, that while the wind in the lower region of the 
air was blowing steadily from the west, the cloud of vapour or smoke, or 
whatever it was, conned with much rapidity from east to West, The 
time occupied by the cloud in traversing the Carse of Stirling did not 
exceed 20 minutes, and in a short time the sky was again clear. The ef- 
fects, however, of the phenomenon did not so soon pass away, as the 
warmth which had before prevailed gave place to a chilling sort of air, 
more like an evening in November than at this season of the year. No 
rain fell, so far as we observed, neither was there any thunder heard.— 
North British Daily Mail. 

Eriqvette at Frautt,—Mr. Nathan Thompson, Jun., formerly engineer 
of the Collins steamers, recently came to England to exhibit a safety 
seat. He endeavoured to penetrate into Buckingham Palace, to exhibit 
it to her Majesty, but was referred to Captain Denman, of the royal 

acht. Off went thesAmerican to Osborne, and found his way on board 
the yacht and explained his object to Captain Denman. Shortly after 
the royal party arrived, and the young princesses each seized upon one 
of Mr. Thompson’s seats, and rocked themselves to and fro with true 
childish simplicity. Presently one of the crew was ordered overboard to 
try the merits of this novel life-preserver, and the experiment evidently 
was looked upon by the ladies and gentlemen who accompanied the 
Queen and Prince with great interest. Mr. Thompson, meanwhile, was 
standing amidships, much disappointed that he had not been spoken to, 
and fearing that after all, he should not accomplish the great object of his 
journey. ; 
ae that moment, much to his delight, Captain Denman touched him on 
the shoulder, and said, ‘‘ Mr. Thompson, I have permission to present you 
to her Majesty.” “TI shall be very happy, sir ;”” and, amid the smiles and 
tittering of the party who surrounded the Queen, be approached, and was 





———— 





H $ “ t 
introduced by Captain Denman, saying, “I have the honour to present 
the inventor of the life-buoy to your Majesty.” ‘How d’ye do, ma am, ; 
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The Queen bowed, and the ladies su pressed their 








said Mr. Thompson. 
merriment as well as they could, 
Thompson, “one of my seats as a present for you and your husband, 
which I hope you'll accept.” At this, further attempts at repression of 
laughter weré unavailing ; but the Queen, with great good-nature, smiled, 
and condescendingly said, “Thank you, Mr. Thompson, it is a very in- 
teresting and useful invention.” After replying to a few inquiries from 
Prince Albert, whose rank he was not aware of until he subsequently saw 
the Queen leaning on his arm, Mr. Thompson withdrew, and waving his 
hat in exuberant spirits, embarked in one of the Fairy’s boats, kindly 
provided for him by the captain.— London News, Sept. 23. 


Dr. Vexon on Racuer—The Doctor’s anecdotes of Mile. Rachel-the low- 
ness of ber origin, her poverty, and early struggles—are all interesting. 
One of the best is that of her application to M. Provost, of the Francais, 
who prepares candidates for the stage, to be admitted among his pupils. 
Having eyed the poor, thin, ill-clad aspirant, Provost recommended her 
to “ vendre des fleurs.” “Go, my girl,’ said the comedian, “ go and 
sell flowers”—-a piece of advice, byt e way, not unnaturally meaner by 
her appearance, which then was exceedingly unpzomising for the theatre. 
In a few yearsafter, on the night of one of her early triamphs, when the 
stage was covered with flowers, after the fall of the curtain, she quietly 
remarked to M. Provost“ Je pourrais maintenant Monsieur suivre votre 
conseil d’autrefois, et vendre des fleurs. Provost, who isnot only a wit but 
a man of sense, congratulated her on his having made such an egregious 
error of judgment, and they have since been excellent friends. 








Somerninc Like a Hrr.—On Saturday night last Mr. Albert Smith 
closed his season, and delivered, amidst much applause, a characteristic 
farewell address, in which he stated that the Entertainment had been re- 
presented 838 times, and attended by nearly 300,000 persons. “I start,” 
said Mr. Smith, “‘ immediately for Chamouni, to see what fresh subjects 
of amusement or interest may be collected on the route, which will be en- 
tirely changed. Instead of the Paris and Strasburgh line, I shall convey 
you to Switzerland by Amsterdam, Holland, and the Rhine, and thence 
by Berne to Geneva ; and we shall stop, on our return, at Lyons and 
Paris.’’ (Mr. Smith bere read several communications, supposed to be 
from Mrs. Seymour, Mr. Pringle, Mr. Parker, and other characters of the 
Entertainment). ‘“ And now, ladies and gentlemen, until the end of No- 
vember, wishing you all the health and good spirits that I hope to enjoy 
myself, I bid you, most respectfully and gratefully, good-bye.” It may 
safely be predicted that, when Mr. Smith makes bis 839th appearance in 
Piccadilly, he will be received by troops of friends, anxious to testify 
their sense of his unflagging exertions to add novelty to his entertainment 
with each successive season.—London paper, Sept. 20. 





EXTRAORDINARY AcropaTic Frat.—A very curious feat is nightly per- 
formed at the Cirque, in the Champs Elysees, by an acrobat of the name 
of Price. He brings a ladder into the arena, and, keeping it in equili 
brium by the mere weight of his body, climbs to the top. Arrived there, 
he ye on the violin some variations on the * Carnival de Venice.”’ 
and, always seated at the top of his ladder, keeps it moving all round the 
circus, and finally descends from his perilous position in a manuer quite 
as extraordinary as the remainder of his performance. This startling 
feat is not unappropriately designated as “ L’Echelle animée.””— Galig- 
nant. . 


CyHyess. 


PROBLEM No. 302, sy F. B. 

















White to play and checkmate in five moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 301. 
White. 


Black, 
1. P to Q B 4 check. | K moves. 
= AD P checks, &c, 
3. ‘o Kt 6. Anything. 
4. Kt checkmates, | aything 





To Corresronvents.—F. B. Solutions quite right of course. We like your 
last Problem much—are unable to inform you as to authorship in the matter of 
your enquiry. 

~~. 

Ratuer Coo..—We last week recorded the escape of a prisoner from 
the custody of Police-constable Furminger, by jumping out of the train 
while passing through the Lewes tunnel. The runaway contrived to ef- 
fect his escape, and, in spite of all the efforts made, has as yet avoided re- 
capture. On Saturday week, however, tidings of his “whereabouts” 
reached the constable, in the shape of a small but heavy parcel sent from 
Croydon per rail. On the parcel being delivered, and 6d. for carriage 
having been duly paid, Mr. Furminger opened it with considerable curi- 
osity, when he discovered a pair of handcuffs, with a polite intimation 
from his runaway prisoner that he had, with many thanks, returned the 
‘‘ bracelets,” which were “rather too small”—a matter, however, which 
he, the runaway, had “ no doubt they could make all right the next time 
they met!” Poor Furminger’s mortifieation at the receipt of this “ cool?’ 
missive may be easily imagined.— Sussex Advertiser, 


Wuere Sptnsters most Asounp.—In the coal and iron districts of the 
country the spinsters are proportionally few; in London they are nume- 
rous, as there is a demand for their services. Bath. Cheltenham, Brigh- 
ton, and (in London) the districts of Kensington, St. George, Hanover- 
square, St. James's, Westminster, Hampstead, Hackney, and the City of 
London, contain generally a great excess (40 per cent.) of spinsters, who 
for various reasons and purposes are congregated in these localities. 
Bath and Cheltenham, two watering places, are the only districts in Eng- 
land that have so many as forty-five spinsters in every 100 women, while 
this proportion is quite common in many counties of Scotland. 

Nor BEEN HERE LaTeLy.—At the Falls of Clyde there are youthful 
guides appointed to show visitors through the grounds, and point out the 
more remarkable features of the locality. Au English party were there 
a few days ago, who were under the direction of a little boy. When being 
shown Wallace’s cave, one of the party was disposed to draw the little fel- 
low out a bit, and asked him how long it was since Wallace had been 
there. Sandy looked at his interrogator with as innocent a look as he 


could muster and answered “ I dinna ken, sir, but it is ten years since I hae | 


been gaun about this place, and he hasna bee h ; t hae 
—Glasgow Daily Mail. ’ asna been seen here in a’ that time. 





MES§:. PERARS ERAPECTIULLY INFORMS HER FRIENDS AND THE PUBLIC 
SOs soaeda iieaiae’ Beehenins 32 West Fourteenth Street. between Fiftn and Sixth Avenues, 
Hoe Lockwood & Ben Nee air pw Circulars may be obtained at her address, or at Messrs. 
pils for the ensuing year. Carriages will Ru M. wiil be at home after Sept. Ist to recoive pu- 
residing at a distance. € provided in stormy weather to ames pupils 











ROFESSOR HO L y ' a 
P CUTION AND ORATORY on the int Septemb® PRIVATE CLASSES IN ELOCU 
ions for Terms, &c., ’ . 
Ph ne wm — > will be received at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors 
New York, August 26, 1854. 








ADAME CHEGARY RESPEC if 7 
M! Frieods that her Boarding and Day fee 
‘ember. 


augls—7t 


“T have brought, ma’am,”’ said Mr. | 
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| BOWMAN, GRINNELL & CO 
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INFORMS THE PUBLIC AND HER | 
be re-opened on Thursday the 14th of Sep- | 
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THE GREAT PIANO & MUSIC ESTABLISHMENT. 


O_ BETTER OR MORE FAVOURABLE OPPORTUNITY FOR SELECTION OF 

PIANOS, MELOPEONS, MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS and Musical Merchan- 

uise of all kinds can can be had in the United States than {s presented at the GHEAT MUSIC 
STORE of Horace Waters, 333 Broadway. 

Among the great variety of makes of Pianos constantly fm store are those of T. GILBERT & 
CO , with or without the celebrated Molian Attachment, HORACE WATERS’ Greatly Im- 
peas Pianos, celebiated for their power, brilli and ricnness of tone, elasticity of tonch, 

uty and durability of structure, HALLETT & MSTON’S Pianos (of the old firm of Hal: 
lett & Co.) &c., including those of eight celebrated manufacturers. 


SECON D-HAND PIANOS at Great Bargains. Prices $20, $30, $50 $75, $100, $125, $130, &c., 
to $175. Beautiful Pianos which have been rented but a short time will be sold very low. 


8. D. &H. W. SMITH’S WELL KNOWN MELODEONS gaged the equal temperament) 
Melodeons of all other Styles and Prices. A made from Factory Prices for Cash. 
To enit some a monthly peyments will be taken. Cash peid for Second-hand Pianos, or 


hew ones exc 
Dealers and Heads of Schools supplied on the very best terms. Music sent by mail post-paid. 
HORACE WATERS, 333 Broadway. 


THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 
TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 
M ANY ENQUIRIES HAVING BEEN ADDRESSED TO THIS OFFICE BY PERSONS 
living at a distance from large towns, as to the Engravings which have been issued from 
time to time; the Publisher of the Alion takes this method of explaining the existing arrange- 
ments. 

All Subscribers, on payment of their annual subscription (six doliars), are entitled to one of the 
following engravings, published expressly for their use : Chalon’s Queen Victoria ; Lucas’s Prince 
Albert ; Stuart’s Washington ; Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin : Allan’s Sir Walter Scott ; Cope’s 
First Trial by Jury ; Buckler's St. Paul’s, London; Landseer’s Dignity and Impucdence ; Wil- 
kie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World; Wandesforde's Mary Queen of Scots ; 
Landseer’s Return from Hawking.— New subscribers can select, at their option, from the above 
list ; and those in arrear can receive such as are due to them, on payment of their accounts. These 
Engravings can now be safely forwarded on paste-board rollers, by mail, at a charge ofa few 
cents’ postage. 





A Line-Engraving, the most costly yet issued, and frem a drawing made expressly for the Pro- 
prietor of the AlLion, is in hand for 18565. 
10 Park Place, New York. 





GOVERNESS. 
YOUNG LADY RECENTLY DISENGAGED, AND COMPETENT TO INSTRUCT IN 
English, French, Music, and oe is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess 
ina Family. Sstisfactory references can be had from the Family with whom she has resided in 
New York. Address ** C. B.”’ at the office of the Albion. 


TO GENTLEMEN & FAMILIES VISITING ENGLAND. 


TSE QUEEN’S PRIVATE HOTEL, QUEEN’S ROAD, BAYSWATER, IS DELIGHT- 
folly situated near Kensir gton Park and Gardens. The various lines of Omnibuses enable 
parties to» pend the day in London on busivess or pleasure, returning for Dinner. 


TERMS AT THE TABLE D’ROTE. 





By the Day. Apartments with full board... ... 2.6... -++eese-ee+- £0 Bs. Gd. 
By the Week. = - ” pet Py ora FU 
Private Sitting-Roome, per Day... ....-...0+ee5 eee Sas base eve bee 3s. 6d. 


Reduced Charges for permanent residence.— No charges for attendance or light. 
Families or Gentlemen remaining a shorter or longer time in London or its vicinity, may rely 
upon having superior dation and lier t attend , at moderate charges. 
oct7—4t. 








THE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE. 


HE WAVERLY CLUB HOUSE, No. 122 WAVERLY PLACE, THIRD HOUSE EAST 
of the Sixth Avenue. The Subscriber begs leave to inform his numerous friends and the 
public generally that the above extensive establishment is now open, under his management, for 
their accommodation. There are in the hou.e two splendid billiard tables Gmenntaataged vy A, aa 
ford), and several club‘rooms, which will be rented (furnished) to gentlemen wishing form 
parties for their own amusement. There is also in the house a Reading-Reom, where the differ- 
ent newspapers and periodicals are kept. The bar is supplied with the best and purest liquors, 
wines, ales, and other popular beverages, as well as segars ef the first quality, 


oct7—4t. DENNIS LANDERS, Caterer. 


THE BREVOORT HOUSE, 


FIFTH AVENUE, COR. OF EIGHTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT Finished and Furnished with all the modern conveniences and 
comforts, will be opened for the reception of permanent or transient visitors. on Tuesday, 
the Fifth of September. It will be conducted entirely on the FRENCH PLAN, with a Res- 
taurant attached, or meals served in the rooms. The Catering Department will be under the ex- 
clusive direction of MR. SANDERSON. late ofthe COLLEGE HOTEL. Families desi of 
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A WORE THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERY LIBRARY. 


IVES OF i CHIEF JUSTICES OF THE UNITED STATES. By George Van Sant- 
voord. 





¥ 8vo. With Portrait. Price $225. 
“* This is truly @ work of sterling vaine and shéuld bave a place in every library that pretends 
to anything like completeness. The book is valuable for its hical information 


these distinguished men. but more so, as it traces the histor the Federal judiciary 
ary ae or enreation Intelligencer. f ” 

** It is written y and fluently ; appears to be learned and candid in its representations, and 
is a work of decided interest,”—_N- A Poangelist. iy 

** The work is ably, faithfully, impartiaily and clearly written. It is a valuable acquisition te 
the library of any man, and deserves the patronage of the public,”"—Hartford Courant. 

“Mr. Van 8. bas brought out in this volume some of the most important facts in the history of 
these illustrious jurists. His style is concise and vigorous. * * * * The book should haves 


wate i the a ores Se a Rw, 
* These es contain much t is new, valuable and interesting, in regard to the 
vate histories public services of these worthies, and which make this volume a most Ai 


contribution to our present stock of American biography. They are written in an impartial cam- 
did spirit, free from political or other prejudices, « ffest alike a dable industry im 
a collection of ite materials, and a successful dise:imipation in their arrangéments.’’—Bostes 
tlas. 
** This volume deserves a place in the library of every American lover of eral literature, 
well as of every lawyer.”’—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. eteteaien: > 
** This work is one that should be in every library, and read by everybody.’’— Rochester Adver- 


tiser 
Just Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau-st., New York. 


APPLETON’S PUBLICATIONS 
FOR THE SECOND WEEK IN OCTOBER. 


D. APPLETON &CO., Nos. 346 & 348 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH ON MONDAY— 


H® MEANING OF WORDS. Analysed into Words and Unverbal Things, and Unverbal 
Things Classified into Intellections, Sensations, and Emotions. By A. B. Jobnson, aathor 
ofa ‘ Treatise on Banking,’ *‘ Religion in its Relation to the Present Life,’’ &c., dc. 1 vol. 
12mo. Price $1. 
The writer has cherished a life-long attachment for his theme, and the pages before us are the 
osues of a patient research and study which has extended through upwards of forty years.— 
ltica Gazette, 








ON TUESDAY. 

HE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By M. A. Thiers. Translated with 
Notes and Illustrations from the Most Authentic Sources. By Frederick Schobdel. 4 vols, 

8vo. Illustrated with Steel Engravings. A New Edition. Price $5, 
This work has become the standard History of that interesting period in the History of France, 

ON WEDNESDAY, 

RESERVATION OF HEALTH AND PREVENTION OF DISEASE, INCLUDING 
Practical Suggestions in Diet, Mental Development, Exercise, Ventflation. Bathing, Useof 
Medici Mi of the Sick, &e., &c. By B. N. Comings, M.D. 1 vol. 12mo. [las- 





rated. Price 75 « cents. 





ON THURSDAY. 
+ ee ADVENTURES OF GIL BLAS OF SANTILLANE. Translated from the French 
of Le Sage. By T. Smollett, M.D. Embellished with 500 Designs by Giguux. 1 vol, 8ve 
764 pages, cloth, gilt edges. Price $2 50. 


This book has become classic in English as well as the French language. No one should omit 
to procure this edition at so low a price. 
ON FRIDAY, " 
AVENDISH, Or, THE PATRICIAN AT SEA. By W. Johnson Neale, Esq. 1 vol, 12ma, 


Price 75 cents, 


An which has reached several editions in England, and is highly spoken of by the London 
ties. 


SOW READY, THE EIGHTH EDITION OF 


APTAIN CANOT; or, TWENTY YEARS OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER. Bei 
count of his (areer and Adventures on the Coast, in the Interior, on Shipboard, in the 
West Indies. Written ont and Edited from the Captain’s Journals, Memoranda and Conversa- 
tions. By Brantz Mayer. 1 vol., i2mo., 448 pages, with eight ill ions. Price $1 25. 
This volume, containing a biography of an actual personage resident in Baltimere, is full of 
wonderful and eee | incident, quite as remarkable as the imaginary life of Robinson 
written by De Foe. is adventures at sea and on land are of the most exciting character. 
occurring in all parts of the world. Captain Canot is an adventurer who has seen peril, and ra- 
ther courted than shunned jt, and if not always coming out of it unscathed, yet always with ho- 
nour to himself and considerable confusion to his enemies, A man who has felt the knife, bullet, 
and the war-clab, and been honoured with some scars the very sight of which would give some 
men the ‘*‘ frights.’”” A man who has trod the quarter-deck of the merchantman, the pirate and 
the slaver ; who has met the cruisers of Uncle Sam and John Bull, in the Mexican Gulf, on the 
broad Atlantic and on the African Coast, and eluded them sometimes after hard fighting, and 
sometimes without, and got off, scot free, with a eelerity which dumb-foundered his pursuers, and 
‘impressed them with the belief that he was another Vanderdecken—a wizard—a phantom—or a 





engaging apartments can do so by applying at the office of the Hotel, or to the Proprietor. 
sept2—4t. CURTIS JUDSON, of the New York Hotel. 


FIRST CLASS DAGUERREOTYPEE. 


ARGE SIZE FOR FIFTY CENTS, CASE INCLUDED.—THE UNEXAMPLED LOW 
Price of Half-a-dollar for a large sized Picture, with case complete, may lead many to sup- 

pose that it cannot but the fairest way to arrive at the fact is to call and see the speci- 
mens. Nor is there any risk of paying money for an useless article, by those who would have a 
specimen of themselves, since none are delivered, unless approved of. Larger Pictures are taken 
and Finer Cases kept, but the prices are proportional. As it is only numbers thet make it pay 


call early on 
GARBANATI, Artist, 
oct] —4t. 435 Broadway, cor. of Howard Street. 


F. BLANCARD, 
ROPRIETOR OF THE PAVILION HOTEL, NEW BRIGHTON, STATEN ISLAND, 
and formerly of the Globe Hotel, New York, respectfully informs his friends and 
the public that he has taken the large and commodious granite building, No. 825 Broadway, be- 
tween Twelfth and Thirteenth Streets, and the adjoining house in Twelfth Street, which wil! be 
opened as an hotel, on the plan of his former ‘* Globe Hotel,’’ (dinner a la carte) so favourably 
known to the travelling public in this country and Europe. The entire establishment has just 
undergone thorough repairs in every peapeet, with all the recent improvements in Croton water, 
baths, &c. This Hotel will be peculiarly adapted to the accommodations of families and single 
gentlemen wanting suites of rooms either for transient or permanent residence. Femilies will be 
provided with a Tivate table if desired. There will also be a table d’hote at 5 o'clock. Applica- 
tion for rooms will be received at the hotel, daily, from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
The Hotel will be opened on Monday October 2nd. 


THOS. McMULLEN, 


Wine Merchant, No. 44 Beaver Street, New York, 
FPFERS FOR SALE, IN WOOD AND GLASS, A LARGE AND WELIL-SELECTED 
; Stock of Wines imported from the best Foreign Houses ; consisting of the following kinds 
—Vis. ° 
SHERRIES. Mansanilla, Vino de Pasto, Amontillado and Montilla—Oloroso, Macharnudo, 
and Madre Vino. 
MADEIRAS, Old Reserve, Old South Side, and Pare Juice, 
PORTS. Alto Douro, and London Dock. 
CLARETS. Chateau Lafite, Chateau Mergaux, Larose, St. Julien, and other growths, 
CHAMPAGNES. Creme de Boury, Cremant Ay, Verzenay and Cabinet. 
SAUTERNE. Haut and Chateau Yquem—Chablis. 
HOCK. Braunberger, Niesteiner, Rudesheimer, Hockhei Dom-Dechany and Ausbruch, 
Steinberger Cabinet, Schloss Johannisberger, Steinwein, Prulatenwein anc Danubian. 
SAINT PERAY still, SAINT PERAY mousseux, SAINT JOSEPH; REDand WHITE 
HERMITAGE. 
CABINET TOKAY, VIN DE PAILLE (or Straw wine) and MOSCATEL ; dessert Wines, 
COGNAC BRANDY, including some 50 years old. OLD LONDON DOCK JAMAICA 
RUM. HOLLAND SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS, and OLD SCOTCH MALT WHISKEY. 








sep30—2t. 











S. BODSTEIN, LATE JULIA NORTHALL, will continue to give instruction in 

Sone oye No. 200 Bleecker Street, comencing again on Monday, Septem- 

ber 18th. Application can be made at the house, or in the Music Stores of Messrs. Hall & Son, 
Scharfenberg & Luis, who are prepared to state Terms, &c. 


MANZANILLA. 


) |) ghey known by name tkan in reality, as the qualities of this Wine heretofore imported has 
been spoiled, by being qualified either with Sherry or Brandy. 

It is made near San Lucar, Andalusia. The grape from which it is produced, grows on a poor 
and sandy soil. The Wine is of « delicate straw color, and extremely wholesome ; it strength 
ens the stomach, without heating or inebriating like ordinary Sherry ; it is universally drunk by 
the natives of Jerez, who prefer it on account of its being much lighter and cheaper, and so emi- 
nently free from acidity. Al classes are passionately fond of it, since the absence of alcohol en- 
ables them to drink more of it than of stronger beverages, while its dry quality acts as a tonic. 

Although the origin of the name is disputed there is little doubt but that its real + tymology is 
to be found in its striking resemblance to the bitter flavor of the flowers of Camomile (manza- 
nilla,) which are used by our doctors to make @ medicinal tea, and by those of Spain for fomen- 
tations. If its eulogistic consumers are to be believed, the Wine eurpasses the tea in hygwin 
qualities ; none say they who drink it are ever troubled with vee, stone or gout; and as 
a standard dinner wine, it is eo by ne ag Judges equal to any imported. 

For eale in original packages, demijohn or es, by 

wr sua THOMAS MoMULLEN, 44 Beaver Street, New York. 


A NEW WORK BY THE REV. R. OC. TRENCH. 














PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 

YNONYMES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT: Being the Substance of a Course of Lectures 
S addressed to the Theological Students, King’s College, London, by Rich. Chenevix Trench, 
B.D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, author of ** The Study of Words,” ‘ The 
Lessons in Proverbs,’ &c., &c. 12mo. Cloth. 75 cents. 

ALSO, BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth 
sixth edition. From the second London edition. 50 cents. 
ON THE LESSONS IN PROVERBS. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. A new edi- 
tion revised and enlarged. 12mo., cloth. 75 cents. 
Recently Pubtished— 


TENNESEEAN ABROAD; Or, Letters from Europe, Africa and Asia. By R. W. Mac 
Gavock, 12mo. Cloth. $1 00. 
IRMILIAN, THE STUDENT OF BADAJOZ; A “SPASMODIC” TRAGEDY. By 
T. Percy Jones (Prof. Aytoun). 12mo. Cloth. Price 50 cents. 
HRISTOPHER NORTH’S GREAT WORK—THE NOCTES AMBROSIAN&. By Prof. 
Wilson, J. G. Lockhart, James Hogg and Dr. Maginn, Edited, with Memoirs and Notes, 
by Dr. R. Skelton Mackenzie. In5 vols. Price $5. 
Also, the Eighth Edition of the 
EMOIRS OF A DISTINGUISHED FINANCIER.—VINCENT NOLTE’S FIFTY 
YEARS IN BOTH HEMISPHERES ; or, Reminiscences of a Merchant’s Life. 1 vol., 
12mo., cloth. Price $1 25. 





| J. 8. REDFIELD, 110 and 112 Nassau Street. 








DRAFTS.-—-£1 STERLING, AND UPWARDS. 


+, 83 South Street, New York.— 
Isstie Drafts payaole at sight, on ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND WALES 
ore. Mills & Co., Bankers, London, National Bank of Scotland. Glasgo 

nell & Co., Liverpool. Bank of Ireland, Dublin, payable at any town in Ireland. 


Please address, post paid. 
toe Tet Lines of SO oo Se oi 
Agents of the Swallow- Tail Lines of ‘an Packet Ships. 
eit’ 83 South Street, New York. 
a@ REMITTANCES Per Letter will have prompt attention, and be forwarded as directed. 
Persons wishing to secure passage to or from Liverpool and London, can do so by applying as 
above mar4—3m. 


By turns sailer, merchant, pirate, slaver, hunter, butalways an adventurer. Now re- 
velling in all the luxuries of opulence, then poorer than Lazarus, withont a maravedi or a cent. 
To-day sweeping the African coast on the decks of a slaver, to-morrow » captive, the day after a 
mighty chief then a high priest, afterwards a mendicant, and then a p!: wer, rich in slaves and 
go'd dust, always in trouble. but ever taking the smiles and frowns of fort:\ue with a heart as light 
as brave. This is Captain (anot. 


PUTNAM’S MONTHLY—OCTOBER. 


THIS DAY. 





CONTENTS. d 
PORTRAITS OF CONTRIBUTORS, Number IV.: Author of ‘‘Our New President.” 
1. COUNT STEDINGK. Part TI. 
2. THE PAINTER’S PORTFOLIO. 
3. AMAVI. 
4. AFRICAN PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
5. ISRAEL POTTER; or, Fifty Years of Exile. (Continued). His Escape from the 
House, with Various Adventures Following—An Encour.ter of Ghosts. 
6. POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS AND BALLAD LITERATURE OF ENGLAND 
LLIk, ARCHING. 
. NEL ATC ° 
. NOVRIS: THEIR MEANING AND MISSION, 
. A DAY ON THE DANUBE. 
10. THE FAMOUS QUARRIES OF THE WORLD. 
ll. A TRIP FROM CHIHUAHUA TO THE SIERRA MADRE. 
12. A THANKSGIVING. 
13. THE SHADOW. 
14. CAUSES AND CONSEQUENCES OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 
15. THE REPROOF—THE REPLY. 
16. THE EDITOR AT LARGE. 
17. A YANKEE DIOGENES, 
18, EDITORIAL NOTES, 
LITERATURE—American. Foreign, ec. 
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‘* Beyond all cavil, this magazine is a credit to the country—a credit to American enterprise, te 
American literary, artistic, and typograhical taste, and may favorably be compared with any En- 
gilish monthly now in the field.’’—Citizen. 

‘** Parties and Politics’ is one of the ablest pete of the time, and will attract a large share of 
attention to the sterling publication in which it appears. ’— Whitehall Chronicle. 

“Tt is admirably written, showing a master-haad.’’—Mercer Co, Whig. 

“ Articles of this character. emanating from those whe can calmly survey the political arena, 
from a stand-point elevated above partisan prejudice, may be productive of much good.”"—Frede- 


nia Garette. 
G. P. PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, No. 10 Park Place. 
THE POETRY OF GERMANY. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY— 


HE POETRY OF GERMANY. Consisting of Selections from upward of seventy of the most 
celebrated Poets, tronslated into Erglish verse, with the original text on the opposite page, 
By Alfred Baskerville. 1 vol., 12mo., 663 pp. ; cloth gilt, $1 75. 

* * * “The lovers ot German literature will heartily welcome an American edition of this 
beautiful volume. Nor is its inte est confined to those whose knowledge of the great German 
masterpieces enables them to perceive its merits a8 a translation. Everywhere it will be greeted 
by the readers of poetry as a rare addition to their sources of mental enjoyment. It is « 
of selections from more than seventy of the most eminent German Poets, translated into English 
verse, with the text of the original on the opposite page. The student who has made some pre- 
ficiency in the German language, will here find au invaluable means of gaining fresh familiarity 
with its peculiar constructions, and at the s+ me time acquire a greater Cegree of insight inte the 
depth and power of its best poetical productions. The volume embraces specimens from the mid- 
dle of the Jast century to the present time, arranged according to the writer’s —_ of birth, com- 
mencing wiih Hegedorn, (born 1708) and closing with Redwitz (born 1823.) Copious selections, 
of course, are made from Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, Ruckert, Tieck, Uhland, and other long-che- 
rished names, while the trenslations from several poets of a quite recent date will probably bring 
them for the first time to the attention of many readers. Old favourites, at which many transla- 
tors both in this country and in England have tried their hands, are here reproduced, giving am- 
ple opportunity for those who are curious in such matters to indulge in critical comparisons. Im 
deed, many of the verses have such a familiar movement, that it would not be surprising if some 
idle Dryasdust, with more leisure than ourselves, should find numerous coincidences between this 
version and the rendering already given by tome of our own scholars. But this would not de 
tract from the merits of the translations. which in general are remarkable for their literal fidelity 
as well as for their sweetness and grace of expression, and the freshness with which they preserve 
the spirits of the origival.’"—V. ¥. Tribune. 

* # * ‘*We have looked over the translations and find them marked b) fidelity ard dit 
gence’? -N. Y. Eve. Post. 

* * * ‘4 storehouse of cems for the lovers of poetry.’’—Home Journal. 

The beautiful volume is eminently calculated to become the favourite gift-book of the year, and 
will be found an inexhaustibly interesting fireside companion in every family. 

It will be sent to any address within 3, 00 miles by mail prepuwid, on receipt of $1 75 by 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 

763 Broad 





or by the Publisher, way. 


RUDODPH GARRIGUE, 
178 Fulton-st., New York. 
~ BAYARD TAYLOR’S AFRICAN ADVENTURES. _ 


NEW EDITION NOW READY OF 


JOURNEY TO CENTRAL AFRIOA; or, Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the Negre 
A Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor, Author of *‘ Views Afoot,’’ ‘* El Dora- 
do,” &. Illustrated with elegant Tinted Plates and Engravings on Wood, from drawings by the 
Author, and with a Portrait of the Author in Oriental Complete in one hand: vol, 
about 500 pages, 12mo., neatly bound in cloth, price $1 50. 

“This prince of travellers.’’—Norton’s Gazette. _ 

‘* There is enough of poetry, pathos, humour ana ti in his sketches, combined with keen 
observation, blended by a light and airy grace of style, to stock a dozen would-be travellers’ note 
books.’ —Binghampton Republican 

“ Oriental magnificence, exact in its details, and while glowing with all the brilliancy of « re- 
mance. impresses one with its versimilitude.’’— Utica Herald 

“This work will at once arrest the attention of readers, It is a store-house of pleasure—a pa- 
norama that continually refreshes us with new delights,’’— Louisville Courier. 

“The leading features of Bayard Taylor’s sketches of travel are their accuracy of description— 
the vivid, pictnresque light in which thes reproduce the incidents of the East—the glow and fresh- 
ness of feeling which they everywhere exhibit, and the insatiable zest with which the writer 
throws himself into novel scenes and unaccustomed modes of life. These traits will be found to 
perfection in the present volume.’’—V. ¥. Tribune. 

“We question whether anything more exquisitely graceful, easy, and powerful, can be met with 











w. Bowman, Grin- | 





in the wide range of tepograpbical or descriptive literature than is to be found in every page ef 
this book at which we have looked.”’"—N. Y. Express. 
G. P, PUTNAM & CO., Publishers, 
10 Park Place, New York. 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ARCTIC, Captain 
J.C. Luce. This Steamship will with the United States Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, October Mth, at 12 o’clock, M., from her berth at the foot of Canal Street. 
Ne berth secured until ong sateen “ ; 
For freight or passage, hav uneq' accommodations for nce aud comfort y 
RDWARD Kk COLLINS & UO., 66 Wall Strest, 
Passengers are requested to be on board at 11% A.M. ‘ 
The Steamship ATLANTIC will succeed the ARCTIC, and sail October 28th. 
Shippers will please take notice that the ships of this Line cannot carry any goods contraband 
of ware 

















Che Albion. 





October 14 
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STATE oF NEW YORK. 


LBANY. AUGUST 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the 
pee Election to 


RETARY’S OFFICE, given, that at to be held 


S=cRr 


to this Stats on he Te eeday pt fing the Grst y of November next, the followiag officers 
wate be elected, to wi 


in the place ot Horatio Se 








Dt 


UNION BANK OF 
NATIONAL BANK OF BOOTLAND, fo 


RAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANK, cho an ho ROT AL BANK OF IRELAND, and the 
LiviNastox, w dp a 4 


obtained of the offices 
pales” Virgil ving 8 Gon and nine by application tt ay of the ofc 


LONDON. 
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THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 


The Ships comprising this 
ANTIC.... 0... pane. 
















































a Goverass, "GS vecraer, the places of andtord 3. Church ; THE EQUITABLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. oabed ‘ 
Com missioner, in the 8 eary Ji Montreal, These ships having been built euntenst eupreuty Government 
, Taspector of Sate Brisous, fn the place of Henry Sans 450 West Strand, London, and 17 Great St. naa? _Dism hinbevng te aly in their engines, to for Government service, every cure has ban 
All waose terms of office will expire on the last d Capital, £500,000 Sterling. commodations for are lied for elegance and comfort . aa 
A tavive in the Tkirty-foarth Congress o fae" Vatted 3 States, for the Third P HE petpstotan of Sat Ofe> ent Moderate and Equitable Rates of Premium for each Price of passage trom New York to Liverpool! in first cabin, $130 ; in second do. $75. Bxole 
sonal District, composed of the ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th and 8th wards, in the elty of New York ; for the class of risk—Aunual Division of profit sive use of extra size state rooms, $300. From Liverpool to New York, £30 and £28. 
Foarth District, composed of the 4th, 6th, 10ch, and 14tn wards of the city of New York ; for the | “phe Eenitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own experience from time to time, An experienced surgeon attached ship. 
Fifth District, com od of the 7th and 13th wards in New York, and the city of Williamsbargh such rates of Premiums as the nature of the risk may justify. No berths can be secured until paid for. - 
fn Kings Ceanty ; for the Sixth District, composed of the 11th, Lith and 17th wards in New York; wiopt wach rates of Premiums ‘en will be be made into each class of risk, and © retarn of ene , 
for the Seventh District, com: the 9h, 16th and 2th wards in New York; and for the or fifty per cent. of the Gasean, will be made to all classes of Insurers whose Policies PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 
District, ae of the 12th, 18ch and 19th wards in New York. pms ob A, 4d for three years. FROM NEW YORK. FRO LIVERPOOL. 
Tees Oller ole be elected for said County : The saves ave Sree Grom the Habiities of o Mutual desurance Society, and entitled according tos see Jaamany « 7, 1854. 2 
ixjoen Mombors of Assem iy; ® the plan of the Com: returu of half the profits. wpe hee ia sos cammary «+. Ii, 1006. 
2 Rernior, ia the pace of Franc B Tlon Agencice are established throughout the Colonics. Spoeetene ~~ Stbaaber are v f a a hs 
Recor: a the cancis ‘ oo vest, ” Med ee 
oe Judge, in the piace of Welcome . Be COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. Seats ~~ wel eddy . wy Yotre sa ” 
yy ~A4 ia the place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; A. ©. Barctay, Esa., sob eeees MEE cen L PUM “ Ww Marc roe e eg, “ 
A Register, in the place of Garrett Dyckman ; Onaatas Bexwart, 2sq. Fuspsricx Morxis, Esq. Epmuunp 8. Syuns, Bsq. po ob S0e09 pril mi gh RO aren .... a - = 
‘A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of George G. Glasier, who was appointed Huon Cuorz, Bsa. Cuas. Taos. Srwarp, Esq. Ciemunt Tasor. yeeeetens ~ eee 9 soesees APTHl . o65 000 .5y 
to fill a vacancy caused by tne resiguatiou of Henry Arcularius ; Joax M Py oe Joun Suaw Tuomas Wasr, ksq. sepetege Cow ooo oll 0 voeed QIU oe ---19, 
A Police Jastice, for the Second pioeriot, tn en place of Daniel W. Clarke, who was appointed Fassew ¥. Woopxovuss, Ese. ce. pubeeawic aes come’. * ntphdelhede May teeeeee ? re 
death of John MeGra Wuuu H. Preston, oe ° “= . pe teeseee deesecs 
oo mene out ES House, in the place of Gustavus A. Conover and William Pinkney aueenens. 4 > 54 pevene ¥ | eke a1, * 
ng y hg the place ¢ iqzeme B. Shepard, who was appointed to fill a vacancy Huxay Eva, Esq. 5 aie Tuouss Wiasams, Bee. . 2 ovesoud ‘Jal: ob a B, 4 
“eT civil tty tty Pulte justice for the Seventh Judicial District, composed of the 12th, Mussas. GLYN, Mitts & Co. > - sided July. frites ++ 36, 
9th and 22nd wards ; Massas. Canvas, Iuirrs & Russe.., Solicitors. s 9 . 
‘A Police Justice for the Eighth Sadiclel Dicteteh ent of the 16th and 20th wards. COLONIAL LOCAL DI ORS. pe oonany ‘as Be “ “A ‘ - 
E ates ~~ —y ~ = J. Torrance. . La Roeque, J Frothingham, H pe ebetee Septem seer . September . oe 
Secretary of State. Wonton sae soe ser cov eee} WM orc Beet. Hol Uolines, J: . MeKeasi, E.R’ Fabre, A. bo oon cee. Ranta ber... - 0, || Wednesday,........ Qetober.. . » 
rm Sueatrr’s Orrice ssasesees Bauman o08s ce Biids taces 
New Yorn hue ae test. § aT ee 2 trema, rien. & = a ©. Kinnear, H. Pryor, J. peesasees November ss IL, sap eet ° 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary of State, ane the co rene of P. ©. Hill, Agent, a ooo! aaa 28 * = wr r teseee. Movember ° 
Gap Riatate te each case made and pre Sheriff of the Oity and Gounty of New York. PP, BeBoccecceneeoe f Meta eS a a ee F oe an mmey aap , bas pees 2000 » 
W. J. Starr, Agent, *“gDw'D K. Col ne t CO. No. 56 W 
i ant: 1 publish the above once in each week until tho aL o. 56 Wall street, New York. 
edhe aici B tr Cet he cst Sy Sad re | wet, Remon... yar Ho Ue OP, 3. Ken, Pro, W. STEPHEN KINNARD & G02 atin Friar, Lond 
fe ume |, c rs, London. 
Bee sie aarticle 3d, part ist, pagel. "JOHN ORSER, Sheriff E. L. Jarvis, Agent. J, MONROR & 00., 38 Rpe Natre Dame des Vietoires, Pari, 
sews 10t , P. B Ietan. Hon, T. H. Haviland, F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, Hon, GEO. H. rere 
: Charlottetown, P. _ Charles Healey, Thomas Dawson. LW The owners of these not be accountable for old, silver, bullion, specie, jewelry, pre. 
DRAFTS—£1 gh s. FREDERICK &. peTARR, General Agent for British North American eden therein. ru - his wior, and the value thereof expressed 
EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, I BLAND, SCOTLAND xp ? . D. MACKENZIB, Accountant and Cashier, 
RY Wi es.—siis OF THE BANK OF CHAMLEES ON Sn the BANK OF | Office—Mo 
POOL Ys Sums of £1 and epwards payable si any ou THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL 
For Sale b BREWER & CALDWELL THE NAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANOE 
, y WOCRNTER & Onde? NATIO Geetett. STEAM SHIPS. 


(Successors to 
cor. Old Slip and Wter Street, New York. 





SUPREME COURT. 


N THE MATTER OF THE TAKING OF LANDS FOR A NEW RESERVOIR, BE- 
{ tween p Righty sixth and Ninety-slxth Streets, and the Fifth and Seventh Avenues, in the City 
“Pon ~ ue mortgagees, lessees. occupants and other persons, in any manner, by jodgment, 
decree or otherwise, entitled unto, or inverested in the lands or premises above mentioned, or any 


part 
Notice is heveby given that you are req tired to appear before the Commissioners of Appraisal 
im the above entitled proceeding, at their office No. 293 ye third stor Be front reom, at 10 
e’clock, A M., on any day (Sundays excepte 1) on or prior to the 2ist day of October next, and to 
produce, the evidences to yoar title er interest therein. In default whereof, and in case the per- 
entitled qh interested as aforesaid shall not be aeseeeaies “LA or be known to the said Com- 
Tainsioners, =. be ay known, the same snail be rep Court as belonging to 


te this im and to the rt at the ear- 
It being t the ‘desire to consamma’ great improvement, a4 to prean Senses & 





da. or ith examination, and due regard 
Gcoecnte nested sted th that er all parties note and comply with the preceding notice, as no other 
farther notice will be cos 


Dated New York, tember 1, 1854. 
- a ee fete Cc. 
BRAHAM TURNURE, Commissioners. 

DANIEL DODGE 

Rosset J. Ditton, Counsel to the Corporation 

N.B.—All ers published in the city of New York are requested ablish the preceding no- 
tice un:il the Bist ay of October next, once in each week, and to send f thei ir bills, with affidavits 
= peateaten, to the office of tae Couasel to the Corporation to be paid on the tinal taxation of the 





DELLUO’sS BISCATINH, FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


HIS excellent and healthy substance has now been in use for more than three years, and is 
T now pronounced by those who have employed it, as the healthiest and most easily digested 


feod that can b en to children. It is invigorating, and prevents any derangement mf the bow- 
eis, as it does Tt phi on the stomach, as it occurs wi with so many of the articles daily employed in 
families. Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and y peiivo & 00 


581 Broadway, and 250, 4th Avenue, cor. bun Street. Street. 
Ni. RB. Jus treceived from London, the genuine A. BARCLAY’S WAX NIGHT LIGHTS, to 
Darn eight hours. sep10—3m. 





TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TUREHY RHUBARB. 


NW CASES OF INDIGESTION, and various ills to which on as euaagiatnt gives rise, it is an 
invaluable remedy, being at once palatable, sate and efficaci 


t’s Compound Extract of Cubebs endl @ Copabia has become very 
Parrant’s of irritation or 
ty of bly proved a medicine of great waite. 


t's Weorvescont ane, ~ ePet Pertent. 
h, heart-barv and costiveness, 
Y ene db JOHN A. TARRANT, 
Prepared and sold, wholesale ‘etail, “ od f T ; 
No. Greenwich St., Cor. of Warren, 
T. T.G Eugene Du Jobn Milhau, Dullue & Co. 
a, Flushing’ LT.’ ; 


«—In all cases 


For sale by Rush’ Oust & Co. 
en Breodwap, ond wy al & Bi 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF LONDON. 


GENERAL AGENCY AT NO. 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Capital, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500, ° 
Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vic—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838, 
“A Saving BANE ror tom WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.”’ 
his Life Assurance Society having deposited a 
Guarantee Fund of $100,000. 
Stocks and New York State Stocks with the COMPTROLLER OF THE STATE 
with the Insurance on 








NEW YORK in accordance State Law, receive for 
at their Agency, No. 71 Wall street, New York, and at different Agencies 
-~ to CALIFORNIA ve to 4h any: insured at a moderate extra premium. 
The Board of Directors meet pe transaction of current business, 
Medical Examiners Tucceineve in cttendence Gaity at os om, P.M 
Pamphlets setting forth the advantages of this Company can be had at the office, No. Wall 
. LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTOR§, NEW YORK. 
James Boorman, C. E. Habicht, 
Jenn G. Holbrocke, XG. promn’ 
Danie} Patish, Joseph Gaillard, Jr’ 
Paul Robert J. Dillon, 
Henry Caleb Barstow. 





BANKERS: 
The Merchants’ Bank, New Yors. «The Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, New York, 
SOLICITOR: 
ROBERT J. DILLON 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
DE. 8. 8. KEENE. DR. MEREDITH CLYMER 
C. B. HABICHT, General Agent.~ 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
No. 56 Wall Street, New York. 





NSURANCE in its vario their 
and gran’ annu’ Tables o: Reteshere been eed. 
most equitable scale, ~y it is believed, will be found lower than those of other Com- 
their large capital and reserved the personal 


and every information rel ject, may be had at 
TWENT -FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS, 


hie Com 
Company is wi to to the whens 
@n au unexceptionabie life. 
The auth Capital of the Compan up oawe Millions of Pounds, or Ten Mil- 


RE NOW PREPARED, 94 addition to the Fire Insurance ition of the pabite to thelr prope LIFE 


nd, ied a Ss of 
7 a guarantee of security unparalle ed in ty mee —_ contain - 


ons Dollars. The P: "aa ital, and Surplus and Reserved Funds, nearly THREE 
ONS OF Lous _—_ —, now amounting to nearly half a million of dollars, 
y increasing, is wh ., this country. All losses will be paid here. 
DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
JaMES ws, Esq., C 
FRANCIS CoTTENst, ity Chairman. 
@zonenz Barciay, —" GAILLARD, Jr., Boa. Oo. W. Faser, 9 
Sy Oe iarisasros, Esq. Lex. TON, oe. ., Esq. | Joszra FOwLsr, } 
Exq. => Wermore, Esq. 





MEDICAL REFEREES. 
Autsanoex E, Honor, MD, Avustix i. Sanps, M.D. 


yO Pee. 





BRITISH COMMEROIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LONDON AND AMERICA. 
AGENCY, NO.65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 18%. 
CAPITAL $3,000,000. 
With a large acowmulated Surplus. 


lad COMPANY offers the folléwing, among ong other 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS 
Low rates of insurance without profits, 
Loans ted on policies. 
——— may remain on loan. 


veocurty of for omens the Atlantic. 
The see coon Soke gw ¢ cay . 


ace 
| om es R be nuke quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on roy mutual Seale. 


NEW YORK REFEREES. 


His Excellency HAMILTON FISH, Ls 
ee AP EARCLAY " ee “ x am of the State of New York. 
| rinnell, Esq. J. Phillips Phenix, Esq. 
James Gallatin, ver J he 
Samuel ‘oo "ig ohn “aden Esq. | John H. Hicks, Esq. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
JOHN G. CHEESMAN M.D., 473 Broadway. | F. U. JOHNSTON, m. D., 28 East 1ith St. 


No. 26 Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 





FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


Chief Cabin Passage... ..........+... $130 | Second Cabin Passage......... ...... 6.975 


FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 


TS ng guarantee eae shan aemaeee ones Chief Cabin Passage.................$11 | Second Cabin Passage.............. eee B00 
hea Fates pero, crrow apo interes he extent of one ba ofthe a ‘ BB The ships from Boston call at Halifax. 

seer) beragaredga be te emi re eae <says Se 

af one half the annual premium past ther Fie den fs Bray 2 pce A Brass. Cit, Suaxxon: 

. Capt. Hamrison. +. -Capt. Larrou, 


COURT OF Senepens 

J. Biliotteon, M. DF. RB 8. Clement Tabor, 
Bg. 8. Hugh Croft 

J A. ©. Barclay, 

Bennett, Thomas Nicoll, 


Moireal .ssesseseseeseenf BeHiglen A: 


Halifax N.B....cceseene gd MS Gh 


St, John, N. B. 


eee eee eee 


soa evtoaans. MS 


JAMES B. M. CHIPMA Agent for 


for the Medical Examination 
“hopin poneneeTee > y oqik Lay or Stamp Duty. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
J. Flanagan, Theo. 


A. Creightén, J. Strac! T. C. Kinnear, 
Cunard, J J Tremain, He. Proot, ni on. 


R. F. Hasen, W. Wright, E. Allison, Hon. J. H. 
{ wisi —_ vat 
i 


N, General 
D. D. MAUKENZIE, Accountan’ 
Office—MonTReAL. 


IN LONDON. 
John Mess, 


J. Leander Starr. 
T. Colley Grattan. 


ue, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Li Rev 
=} Henry Judah. — 


P. ©. Hill, Agent. 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 
Crowdy, Hon. J. Noad, Hon. ©. 
E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
British North American Colonies. 
t and Cashier. 













Tete vensels carry a clear White light at thelr mast head—green on starboard bow—red on por! 


Sept’r 20th 1854, 
Sept’r 2th * 


3} 


ctober 4th 
. October 11th 
. October 18th 
October 25th 
... Novem, Ist 
++.-Novem. 8th 


ereot therela 
E. CUNARD 


4 Bowling Green. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION Co. 
HE UNITED, STATES MAIL STRAMERS, the SH. LOUIS, Asa Eldridge, com- 


Berths not secured until paid tor. 
Ane ced surgeon on 

The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie, 
Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value thi 


“Por trela 
or freight or passage, apply to 








HE ASSURANCE OF LIFE is 
requiring 


i 


tty Boe by Ay] 
five y: 


ha ze ‘had the true ratiicnion ray | 
pon fourteen claims, 


itnessing 


2 
ny 


have laboured to extend rercise of peraon 
oe as well as bs — :—- 

8 moment w ey 

ning, and therefore it is that ey might be 
ier duty ** to those of 


a5 
A 





vii 


sider to be indisputable 

agement aad toe Leventiiaes of tes ecoommbatiog 

hich renésr one Life Office ‘of Baad ad in 
int) 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
a su cubject to which bat small propertion of those chiefly 


The Talince dalktoon a ppp fey exertions 
for their future maintenance Te type of Oe guees ity 
He meg be striving LY steady labo’ and wate! econom. 
‘ee independen 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
most satisfactory 
and ‘although of 


000 has been eh 
ad and the children pape of him bon 4 lo oe a wpe for i. 


a own house,’’ and Toad them wi out further 
claiming for ‘‘ THE CANADA” a decided pm oa the Directors rely 

simeiating surplus = Ly d esgen 1 thus combining the ‘chief 
bBo many to select this office upon public 


its general adoption 
+a ash ete 


d of 1,100 Policies ha povies tem 
comparatively recent fo! re ~ 4 

the $i wing from its establishmen' 

chiefly for the support of those who require 


criba- 
ce ond ¢ pots a Ler all are not 

to listen to the friendly voice of 
uce many who need it most to reflect 
solicitation to se- 


y open what the: > 


upwar 


ure and a high rate of 
those which must speak home to all 


with perfect prudence rates of assurance 
ew ryt oy BAL 


ay by mail to 
King 8t., Hamilton, Cc. W. 





TT 
Ww rs iw,’ 
Suk > 2, p hy 1 and 000 bores 
FROM NEW YORK. 
SLascow, .Saturday, Novem. 18th, at noon. 


aes Sas — 2 aie Haw A eyo 
good quality, properly coo at 
Carries a surgeon. : For freight or passage apply 





communicate at onse with the Agent. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
B GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S new and 


“power, are appointed 


o1.4580~., -Saturday, Oct’r, 21st, at 4, r M. 


W YORK, Saturday, Decem. 23rd, at noon. | NEW YORK, Tuesday, Nov. 2ist; at 4’ PM. 
Passage Money—First (Saloon State Rooms) - 890 00 
Do. do. Weane ++ 75 00 
es HS sev ees BO 00 


{Stewards Yoo includ i" eceees 
Aga E DOLLARS. 


New York City Bills os Gold only Lynas for Passages. 
Intending p no attention to reports of the Ships being full, but to 


1 Steam - 
horse power, Rosert Craie, C d 












mander, avd the N, R. Adams, commander, will leave New York, Havre, 
and 8 pton, for year . on the following days : 

NEW YORK, HAVRE. 
St. Louis........1854. April,.... 8 | Be Regale. +00 ove eee. 
WONRs n0steccccccog cess © | Bs 0 cebescue 060 
St. Loui .. June..... 3 | >” _WRARPS Sa Er 
Union. . Me Gatti ccarses coe ee 
St. Loui: .29 . Louis 
Union. .. -2%6 
St. Louis 23 
Union.... ® 21 | 
BB. Loule,. . oe ceccee } 


Stopping at Southampton both ways. 


for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, are not sur- 
7 . by any vessels afloat, Their accommodations for 


and returning, eae roceeding to Lon- 
the economy of time and mone a 


These steamers, built ompeoes 
passed, either for’ 
_— pea beth ol 


gers are of the ~*. 
Stopping at Southam going 
don advantages over any Cae route 


Price of Passage from New York to Southampton or Havre, first cle. 0 ces cece - 
second c eee eee 
from Havre or Southampton to New York, Paro Angad cee cee 

“ second Kean bon 


secured until paid for. An experienced surgeon on board. 
na etters and newspapers = pass through the Post-office. 


For freight or passage apply 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON 
WILLIAM ISELIN, 1, Agent, 
CROSKEY 4 CO. Agam, ampton. 
LIVINGSTON, WELLS & wy Agents, Paris. 


THE LIVERPOOL & PHILADELPHIA STEAM SHIP OO. 
| ane | IN FARES BETWEEN PHILADELHHIA AND LIVERPOOL.—The LIi- 
1 and Philadelphia Steamship Company intend sailing their new steamships as follows : 
CITY OF MANCHESTER, 2,125 tons, Capt. William Wylie. 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, 2,200 tons, al event Leitch. 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, 2.200% tons, Capt, "Leitch 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 
City of Manchester,.... Saturday, Sept. 30, 54] 
City of Manchester, about Saturday Nov. 18, ’54 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


itawre.” 53 Broadway. 





vRou LIVERPOOL. 
| City of Manchester, about Wednesday Oct. 25. 


FROM LIVERPOOL. 


Saloon after 8 coe coe ccepocss ee Saloon after Staterooms ........... 21 guineas 
os — TETTTTiTTiTiTs +. midsh ee eoscccecccehs 00 
ecoccerccccccccs OO] .. forw oor ereccces oe 
TF... eR 


THIRD-CLASS PASSENGERS. 
Found with provisions, will be taken at'$25 from Philadelphia and $40 from Liverpool. 
Certificates of passage will be issued here to parties who are desirous of bringing out their friends 
An ape surgeon will be carried on each ship. 
Small drafts drawn at Might A. a and Ireland, 


a degpaich sent to the agents in ladelphia and Liverpool, will be forwarded with economy 
an 


For freight or presage apply to SAMUEL SMITH, 
17 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 7 eelaney, New York, 
or, RICHARDSON, BROTHERS & Co.,-Liverpooi. 


N.B.—When the arrangements are completed, and sufficient ev offer, one of the above or 
= steam vessels will proceed to Baltimore, calling at Norfol Virginia; or other ports on the 
, going or returning. 





to sail as under, vi 
FROM GLASGOW. 






be taken, supplied with provi- 


J. McSYMON, 
83 Broadway, N.Y. 





Prorosep Datzs or 




















ping at Southam: both going 
Pha Havre the a 

Price of passage from New York to So 
bays yuo lower saloon, $100 ; second do., $60. 


gad Me g wil be ngned ont on 


No Bills of of Lading 
Por freight or passage ‘ds to 





to each 


Cc. 
Cc. 
CROBK 





GEO. M. KNEVITT, General Agent for the United Staten, 


Jan, 22—-1 year 


NEW rome, MEN AND SO 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
THE SHIPS COMPOSING THIS LINE ARB THB 
WASHINGTON. .,.......Capt. J. D. Lines. , DERMANN........+++...Capt.E. Higgins. 
These steamers stop at Southampton, both going and returning. 








Siva Sas Bw, From 

Yashington. ... . toe cecce cence soeceesseFeb. (4 

000 C00 000 ose cece ” Feb. seccce cee March 24 
, ~ Ros jy Mareh 28. 5+ +. ++ « -AB) 21 
Gormena. 04 600000 0050 ed0008 0 Bett 22....+.....May 19 
= a , Jane uly 14 

0 08ip Qeesee cence » Jui 

4 " 


ae Wash ~ oe cee y, Ang. 16 

29 | Herm Wednesday, Sept. 13 

3s | 7 edn , Oct. il 

inesday, 24 ' Hermann - g 
,June 21] W » Dec. 6 
inesday, July 19| Hermann ... 3 


going aud apes 4 
tages over ~ 4 1.. ‘other route in 
uthampton or Bremen, first cabin, main saloon, $12) first 
pass through the Post Office. 
the day of a 
steamer 

x SAND, ll wy William st., bes le 
HEINEKEN & mathrrren 


wm, ISELIN, 


N 


Sarting—1854. 


, Oct. 
» Bex 









they offer to passengers proceedi: 
1B economy both of ‘eee and anh cat 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


tended hereafter to sail from New York and London on every six + py~ = % oo May 


Tre tens —_o composing the line ef packets under the agency of 
tended hereafter to sail from New York and trom London on the undermentloned dates throughost 
the year ; touching at Portsmouth to land and receive passengers as usua! 





























Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. London, 
PALESTINE, (New)... ... E. G. Tinker | Aug 27... Decem. 25 | October 15... 
VICTORIA. .........Edmund Champion | Sept. eo 29... October 27 
MARGARET EVANS C. Warner | Sept. 20.. Novem’r. 8 
SOUTHAMPT P .J. Pratt} Oct. 2., 23... Novem’r. 20 
NORTHUMBERLAN “SL. Spencer | Oct. 14,, ... Decem’r. 2 
HENDRIK HUDSON,... Wm. B. Smith | Oct. 26.::--_—— | August 16... Decem’r. 14 
AM ps0n, (New)... «++.+H. R. Hovey | Nov. 7,.,.————— | —————..... Decem’r. 4 
OCEAN QUEEN,.......R. H. Griswold | Nov. 19,,,.———-—— | August 28,,,—— 
AMERICAN EAGLE... .R. H. Moore | Dec. : Septem. 9,,. 
DEVONSHIRE,............d. M. d| Dec. 13.. —— | Septem. 21... 
These setae ave ofl of he See < end are commanded by able and experienced navigators. 
eS ee Wines, pee, S.. Petts 
price for cabin pemage 8 now at $7 tward adult, without wines and 
oore, priv either the cap’ nor owners % one ee packets wilt be — for by parcels. 
ignore Re packages, sent by them, unless regular B! ig are signed Apply 
RAEI Nessun sno 2.2 
E. E 70 N. ¥. 
ALEX’R WILE om 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London. 





PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 


bh follows :— 
1st of each month, as follows ; New York. ok re, 
st SIROMT +00 do 000000 sesoreesse ebruary. 
ST. DENIS, Ist MAY ....ssecsccececseccncecce eed 16th June, 
Foilansbee, master. Ist September .............,sceeeeee€ 16th October. 
ST.NICHOLAS, Ist POTENT 00.0000 0000000 eccececcs = March. 
Ist JUNO, ..ecoccccccesesccscoceccoey 1th July. 
B , master. i} a Arrears ioth November. 
MERCURY, New OWyper) § Gat Jaty eS oth Ata 
Conn, master. Ist November... 00.22... liisescssee@ 16th December 
Tet April ...0ccoccscccccceccccncecsc(, 1b May. 
papa meta Set Rea SIR Reimer 
BL DOCOMDET.. 6. cc cicceccccecesce anuary. 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles for the com 
reer tos Ode amnaets, =< commanded by men of experience in the trade. The price 
ors. 
~ the subscribers will be forwarded tree from any charge but those sctually 
incurred. ‘161 Beart strest 
— — — 














W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





CcOo., Br 
e ®.. atham| 
Havre, 





OFFICE, No, 10, PARK PLACE, 





